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NEWS 


VVET se ani 
at ris quict. 


4 (x 


OF THE WEEK 


The ereat justification of the British 
vernment’s policy is its success. The dangers of 
riot and assassination seem to have heen averted, and 
this has been done with a minimum of interference with 
Egypiian institulions, The policy of giving Egypt the 
full amount of independence which was offered in the 
1922 has not been touched, nor is there 
modifying it. We 
leading articl ah« iit the characte r of the S¢ ttlement yet 
to be 1 
the possibility of ectting the 


Lk mile 


Declaration of 


any theught of have written in a 


ached, and here we will only add, as regards 
ultimate co-operation of 
of Nations in Egypt and the Sudan, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on Wednesday, in which he 
that 
hot e ve red by the Covenant, 
We with what hx 
tarily to call the League in aid all the same with regard 
matters. Mr. 
Leaour 


pointed out Kgyptian and Sudanese affairs are 


does not upset our opinion. 
acres said, but we should like volun- 


to certain spe ified Chamberlain’s visit 


tothe Council of the at Rome is a wise move. 
t * te 

We must now set on record a few of the principal 
events. On Thursday, Nove 
Egyptian politicians were arrested: 
Nekras] i 
State for the 
Abdur Rahman Rey 


1%) 
ethbigtt 


. ore] i . , 
mber 27th, three important 


Mahmud Effendi 


(until a few days ago Under-Secretary of 
Interior), Makram Effendi Ebeid, and 
The 


among those taken being 


Fahmy. next day several 


More arrests were made, 





————— SEES -- ; — wae ae. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS four Deputies and some of the notorious student 
“== — sa ne revolutionaries in Alexandria as well as in Cairo. 


As soon as Ziwar Pasha, the Prime Minister, heard of 
the arrests he went to the Resid ney to see the High 
Commissioner, and soon afterwards the prisoncrs were 
handed over to the Egyptian judicial authorities. The 
Cairo correspondent of the Times says that the three 
principal prisoners are beheved to have been concerned 
Unfortu- 


reality of such 


In a conspiracy against high British officials. 
nately there can be no doubt as to the 
conspiracies. The chief anti-British organizations are 
name, and ali the recent risings in the 
Sudan have been traeed to them. 
of Zaghlul Pasha’s Governmei! 


any criminal violence that was successful, but 


well known by 
Most of the members 
were willing to profit by 
were also 
quick to disown whatever movements in this sort did 


not serve their purpose, 


What we 


outbreaks in the Sudan oceurred on Thursday, 


Inky hope was the last of the anti-British 
Novem- 
SD hes 


her 27th, when two platoons of the 11th Sudanese lefi 
their barracks and marched eastwards until they were 
stopped near the Army IHLospital by a platoon of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. The Acting Sirdar, 
Colonel Huddleston, called on the Sudane e 
to duty. They refused, and he did not order fire to be 


to go back 
opened upon them until every opportunity had been 
They returned the fire 
then 


cover of darkness, having suffered (as the 


given to them of surrendering. 


with rifles and machine-guns, and retired under 
Cairo corres- 
pondent of the Times tells us) a number of casualties. 
Major Carlyle, of the R.A.M.C., and two Syrian medical 
oflicers were killed by the mutineers. On the morning. of 
Friday, November 28th, the main body of the mutineers 
was found in a building in the compound of the Army 
Hospital. Troops who advanced to demand their sur 
render were fired upon, and it was therefore necessary to 
destroy the building by artillery fire. It is said that one 
Sudanese oflicer and fourteen men in the building were 


killed, 


tion two 


The survivors surrendered. During this opera- 
sritish officers were killed and eight men were 
The actine Sirdar and his 
They did no 


firing than was absolutely required by the circumstances. 


wounded. officers ey identi ly 


acted with wisdom and = coolness. more 


The saddest part of the affair is that the Sudanese should 
have taken the lives of British officers and have sacrificed 
their own lives for some imaginary grievance implanted 
in them by Egyptian propagandists, 

* K * % 


Last Saturday Ziwar Pasha’ 
the British conditions with regard to the 


foreigners in Egypt. They 


Government acce pled 
protection of 
promised to pre serve the 


Judicial 


to be autonomous, and to 


powers and privileges of the Financial and 


Advisers whose oflices are 

respect the status and the recommendations of the 
European Section of the Department of Public Security. 
a new option by which 
Finally, 


They also promised to proyid 
foreign officials can retire with full indemnity. 
they agreed to the removal of the purely Egyptian units 
from the Sudan and to the proposed increase of irrigation 
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in the Gezira district of the Sudan. Thus, the three points 
in Lord Allenby’s ultimatum which Zaghlul Pasha rejected 
have been accepted by his successor. As a result of 
this acceptance the British Marines were withdrawn 
from the Customs House at Alexandria. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday the new regime of Tangicr under the 
recent Convention came into operation. Only the 
Governments which drew up that Convention —that is, 
Great Britain, France, and Spain—have ratified it, and 
so the new Administration starts with the great handicap 
that it will not be able to enforce its authority on the 
nationals of any other country who live in Tangier. 
The ever-lively Times correspondent at Tangicr goes 
so far as to call it “a pienic without a majority of the 
guests and with most of the food missing.” But he ends 
his message on a hopeful note based on the confident 
determination of the population of Tangier to accept 
the settlement and to attempt loyally to carry out its 
terms. There is also, it appears, considerable hope that 
Belgium, Holland, and Portugal will not long withhold 
their ratification of the Convention, and that America 
also may ultimately adhere. 

* * xe 


On Thursday, November 27th, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
the Minister of Health, made a really admirable speech 
about the functions of his Department and about housing. 
The Unionist Party, he said, regarded themselves as 
“trustees for the national welfare ~~; unless they 
genuinely tried to improve the condition of the people 
they would be false to their trust and would ceserve 
the fate which would assuredly come upon them. He 
divided the housing problem into two parts, first over- 
crowding and secondly “the condition of decay of 
many of the existing houses ’’—in other words, slum 
conditions. The Act of 1923 had exceeded his expecta- 
tions in developing private enterprise and owner-occupicr- 
ship. It was not generafly recognized what progress 
had been made in re-estavlishing the machinery for 
—e houses, and how nearly the best pre-War rate 

f house-building had been reached. In 1905, 129,000 
retin had been built, but for the twelve months which 
ended on September 20th, 110,000 had been built. 
That was a figure not seen in the newspapers, as the 
Press figures referred only to the number of houses 
completed under the subsidy scheme of 1923. 

* * X %* 


He had no doubt that a far greater number of houses 
would be built this year than last year. Not all the 
houses by any means had been built by the Trades 
Unions. The number of non-union workers was _ in- 
ereasing. ‘Turning to Mr. Wheatley’s Hlousing Act he 
said, in answer to the question ‘* Will the Government 
repeal that Act ?”’ that he himself felt on general grounds 
that it was undesirable that there should be constant 
and violent changes of policy. He thought therefore 
that it would be better to allow the Act to remain on 
the Statute Book “at any rate for the present, and let 
it hang itself with its own rope.” It was much more 
a Money Act than a Housing Act. Its effect was simply 
to give a far larger subsidy in place of the subsidy 
provided by the Act of 1923. The subsidy had in fact 
been raised from. £75 per house to £240. The difference 
of £165 was paid simply in order that the houses should 
be let at artificially reduced rents. That unfortunately 
did not help us much, as rents depended on the cost 
ef building. If the cost went up the rent increased. 

* * * * 


It has been a pleasure to notice in general that several] 
Ministers and supporters of the Government—Sir Kingsley 


i 


Wood, for instance—have lately brought into their 
speeches references to the disgrace of the slums. For. 
casts of the King’s Speech also include the slums as . 
subject upon which the Government mean to take 
serious action. We can only hope that in this case the 
forecasts are right. At least we can say that the subject 
of slums is attracting more attention than ever before, 

and that the omens for something being done are 00d, 
We must now say a word as to the intentions of the 
Spectator. We have already stated fully our belies 
in the possibility of mobilizing all the extra building. 
forees in the country and of constructing Emergeney 
Houses. We are still exploring the ground, and we shall 
report to our readers early in the New Year what we 
consider to be the best way of handling the matter— 
whether by way of an Exhibition and Competition oy 
otherwise. 

* x % * 

The National Farmers’ Union have sent to Mr. Wood, 
the Minister of Agriculture, a letter about the Agricultural 
Conference. Mr. Wood’s scheme is, of course, to bring 
together the landowners, the farmers, and the labourers 
to draw up an agreed policy. In their letter the Farmers’ 
Union asked for information which Mr. Wood cannot 
possibly give until he has heard the opinions of the other 
parties to the Conference. We are not sure whether the 
Farmers’ Union mean that they cannot take part in the 
Conference unless Mr. Wood's answer to the letter satisfies 
them. If this is their meaning we trust that they will 
think twice before insisting. They asked whether the 
Government would offer a subsidy, and if so to what 
amount. But, surely, to find out what policy is the 
best for arable farming—whcether a subsidy is necessary 
or whether something else will sullice—is the whole 
object of the Conference. Naturally Mr. Wood has replied 
that he is unable to give the information required, 
“ Legislate first and inquire afterwards” is always a 
thoroughly bad principle. We sincerely hope that 
Mr. Wood and the whole Government are bearing in 
mind the importance of increasing ownership. Ulti- 
mately it is only by an increase of ownership, by spreading 
far and wide the magic of property, that Socialism 
can be fought. This is true of many things-——of houses, 
of shares in all the industrial companies and so on— 
but it is particularly true of the land. 

* * * x 


Readers of the Speciaior who are interested in problems 
of finance and currency (and we know that there are 
many such) should certainly read an article in this 
month’s National Review by Mr. J. F. Darling, called 
“The Anglo-American Debt and | NO HDs A 
Way Out.” Mr. Darling rubs in some of the unpleasant 
facts of the American Debt and then gives us a most 
interesting outline of a scheme by which we might exercise 
our option to anticipate payments and clear the whole 
debt off in fifteen years instead of in sixty. Ilis scheme 
is impossible to summarize in a sentence, and we evel 
do it an injustice when we say that it is one on the 
familiar lines of Empire development. The whol 
Empire might co-operate together for the increased 
production of commodities which we could send 
America in order to liquidate our debt. We do neo 
know whether Mr. Darling would admit the charge 
that his scheme is a little Socialistic, but his last para 
graph suggests it :— 

“The exigencies of the War called into heing a Ministry 
Munitions. Is there not now need for a new Ministry, or anyho* 
a very strong Department, to be created—a Ministry which would 
call to its aid the best talent and experience here and throughott 
the Empire in order to further with energy the production ane 


exchange of commodities necessary to lquidate our debt t 
America ?” : 
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If Mr. Darling has no obiection to Government action 
of this type, would not a simpler method be for the 
British Government to buy out our Imperial gold mines, 
which, as he says, produce £50,000,000 worth of gold 
a year; increase their output to the maximum without 
r ference to the present world demand and ship that 
wold straight over to America? The Americans would 
be forced to accept it, as the debt is a gold debt, and 
the cost to the British Government would appear to be 
simply the cost of production and shipment of the gold 
plus the interest on the compensation to the present 
mine-holders. This, of course, like Mr. Darling’s own 
plan, envisages the abandonment of the gold standard 
in this country. Hence in addition to the specially 
obtained gold from the mines, our present gold reserves 
of £153,000,000 could also be sent to America as he 
himself suggests. We do not in the least know whether 
this is a practical scheme, but at any rate it seems 
as practical as, and considerably less elaborate than, 
Mr. Darling's. 

4: HM ” » 

When Mr. Darling writes of the danger of a return 
to the gold standard he is, as usual, admirable, and 
points out more clearly than we have yet seen it stated 
that it to our gold standard, 
but to an American-controlled gold standard, with the 
pound tied fast to the dollar, and England definitely 
in the financial grip of Wall Street. He is led to the 
“the next move in the bank 


would be a return not 


excellent conclusion that 
rate should be downwards instead of upwards.” It is 
jn our opinion refreshing to hear a banker of Mr. Darling’s 
standing speaking in these terms. The opposite opinion is, 
of course, still held by the majority of banking and finan- 
cial experts, and our readers will find that opinion very 
vell stated in this issue of the Spectator by Mr. A. W. 
Kiddy, 
x * ” 


On Tuesday the London County Council rejected 
Sir Samuel Instone’s attractive scheme for running a 
motor-boat service on the Thames. The decision followed 
upon the unfavourable report of the Committee which 
had inquired into the proposal. The Committee was in 
favour of the principle of the scheme, but did not see 
its way to fall in with Sir Samuel Instone’s financial 
terms, and it laid down the guiding principle that the 
L..C. should not incur any expenditure which might 
Upon the question of 
Samucl] 


sure 


fall ultimately upon the rates. 


the financial soundness or otherwise of Sir 


Instone’s scheme we cannot enter, but we are not 
that we agree with the Committee in their finding that 
it could never be worth while for the ratepayers of 
boat service on the 
After all, a 
contribution to the problem of strect congestion might 
save many times the sum which was expended on pro- 


hope that 


London to establish an eflictent 


Thames, even at some cost to themselves. 


viding the new service. At any rate, we 
neither side will be discouraged in the enterprise, which 
the L.C.C. has admitted is a desirable one in principle, 


~ ok * * 


The need for alternative transport facilities in London 
was further emphasized on Monday by Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary, in a speech at the 
opening of the reconstructed Tube which will now be 
called the City Railway. This is a fine new enterprise, 
on which we must congratulate Lord Ashfield and his 

His is a monopoly of which no 
And Lord Ashfield 


benevolent despots. 


ever active company. 
one can complain. himself is in 
the best tradition of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks said that the problem of London traffie 
was causing him many sleepless nights, and that he 


looked forward to a great new system of Tubes under 


Central London. 


Ks ox ok 


On Tuesday Lord Darling gave judgment in the 
astonishing Bank Case. He decided that the £150,000 
paid into the Midland Bank (out of which the plaintiff, 
Mr. Robinson, had sought to recover £125,000) had been 
in practice stolen from the foreign notability known in 
the case as Mr. “ A,” that it was still his property, and 
that the plaintiff had no title to it. The £150,000 was 
really hush money for the concealment of Mrs. Robinson’s 
misconduct with Mr, “A.” The questions to the jury 
had been framed with great ability by Lord Darling to 
bring out conclusively whether or not the money did 
belong to the plaintiff. Lord Darling declared that the 
action ought never to have been brought and could only 
have been brought by a man whose mind was thoroughly 
this, of course, in spite of the fact that the jury 
had decided that Mr. Robinson and his wife did not take 
part in the actual blackmail conspiracy. They only 
profited from it after it was over. As Lord Darling put 
it, “they joined the Board after allotment.” 


* * * * 


debased 


Although the jury were not required to find specifically 
who the blackmailers the trial was a civil 
not a criminal one— the notes of evidence have very pro- 
perly been handed to the Public Prosecutor. The impu 
dence and the depravity attributed to the principal 
Even Mr. Robinson simply 


were—for 


blackmailers were shocking. 
came into Court to try to get more money than he had 
already got out of the dishonour of his wife. In no book 
describing the sordid sides of life have we read such 
scenes of basencss, meanness, and demoralization. Since 
the trial one of the witnesses, Mr. Hobbs, and the man 
known as the A.D.C. of Mr. * A,”’ have been 
arrested. The A.D.C. who gave himself up in Trance 
has stated that he is merely the victim of a plot, and 
Lord Darling was 


and the A.D.C. 


ought to be 


who was 


desires to prove his innocence. 
satisfied that the names of Mr. “SA” 
whose name would be a clue to the other 
withheld for ** 
was, however, defeated by the publication of the names 
And even if that were not always 


reasons of State.” The object of secrecy, 
in other countries. 
likely to happen we should in any case have to express 
our dislike of any keeping back of facts in a Court of Law. 
For one thing, the suppression was unfair to everyone 
who might be confused with Mr, “ A.” In the end it 
had to be announced by the India Office that Mr. “* A” 
is Sir Hari Singh, the heir to the throne of Kashmir, 
* ok k * 

A provisional arrangement has been made for the 
sale of the Foundling Hospital. With the 
million and a half pounds 


decision of 
the Foundation to accept a 
for its present estate in Bloomsbury, and to move the 
charity to the country, one can hardly quarrel. But 
we must admit some trepidation on hearing the news 
that the present property is to be pulled down and the 
estate ‘“‘ developed.” The estate includes such delightful 
and historic Bloomsbury places as Mecklenburgh and 
Brunswick Squares, which we should all be sorry to 
lose. But the way for the new owners to justify them- 
selves is to erect modern buildings whose architecture 
will be superior, or at any rate not inferior, to that 
of the buildings which they pull down. Then no one 
will have anything to complain about, 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1928, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101} ; Thursday 
week, 1013; a year ago, i004. 

3} per cent, Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 79%; 
Thursday week, 79; a year ago, 77 it. 
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TOPICS OF THE 


BY J. 


T would be interesting to study the metal that goes 
into the coinage of phrases that have become popular 
currency and are passed round as accepted wisdom. 
A certain proportion of truth there must always be in 
it, but a vitiating amount of error is generally found in 
the alloy. This is the case with the subject upon which 
I have been asked to write. 

The nature of the work of the Foreign Office is special. 
The nation in its world relations is weak or strong, 
insignificant or influential, by reason of its standards of 
honour, the spirit of its policy, its consistency and 
reliability. Whatever presents its will as wavering and 
uncertain destroys its influence and lowers its prestige. 
In domestic administration we have to deal with the 
traditions, the habits and the opinions of our own people ; 
in our foreign relations we have to deal with those of 
others. In domestic affairs, we and our own wills alone 
are concerned; in foreign affairs, the convenience and 
policy, the opinions and wills of foreign Governments 
have to be taken into account. Hence it is that the 
Foreign Office has stood all by itself amongst the Depart- 
ments of State, and has called for the exercise of more 
personal discretion than they. Hence, also, it is that 
the public instinctively expect that its work should 
be immune from the partisan conflicts in which they 
are apparently willing that the work of other departments 
should be mauled. And so, when someone gave expres- 
sion to the doctrine of continuity of foreign policy the 
phrase became enshrined amongst the commonplaces 
of political wisdom. 

The truth in it was both obvious and salutary. A 
country that changes its foreign policy with the winds 
of popular feeling must be a weak country, and will 
soon have no friends and no allies. A country whose 
foreign policy depends upon the turns in party fortunes 
will be just as trusted as a person of whimsical 
affections. A country whose political parties consider 
that as a matter of party rectitude they must undo, 
or alter, the transactions which their opponents have 
had with foreign Powers will be the cause of world 
unsettlement, and can neither work out a destiny for 
itself nor lead in world omens These facts are plain 
unto commonplace, but in view of the voracity of 
partisanship in these days, it is not waste of time to remind 
it that foreign policy should be guarded against its 
appetite. 

I take it for granted that every Government and every 
Opposition, in the interests of the nation, should ever 
set before themselves the duty of keeping foreign affairs 
out of the ordinary partisan arena, and should strive 
to give foreign policy the impress of national concern. 
But, in practice, serious limits are found to the doctrine. 
If followed absolutely it must mean in the end that the 
Foreign Oflice would be controlled by a permanent 
bureaucracy, whose personnel would change in the course 
of nature, but whose personality could never change. 
It also would mean a constitutional alteration in the 
position of the Foreign Secretary who should then 
become a quasi-Civil Servant and ought not of necessity 
to resign with a change of Government. The old Russian 
Foreign Office was a model of such an organization, 
and that could only fit into a system of government which 
was personal and despotic throughout and made revolution 
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inevitable. We need not dream of such madness here. 
Another set of facts must also be taken into account. 
This country is governed by representative public 
opinion, and that necessitates the existence of party, 
In every democratic State there must be groups of men 
—in normal times, not more than two—who, holdiyy 
different conceptions on some great body of politicg| 
or social opinion, regard national well-being from differey; 
angles. This difference must have some effect on foreign 
policy, and, even when aims and purposes are the same, 
it will point to different roads and different methods of 
approach. Sometimes it will amount to more than that, 
and the holders of two opposing conceptions, both honestly 
pursuing what they consider to be national interests, wil 
follow irreconcilable policies, absolute alternatives. The 
late Labour Government, for instance, were as much 
concerned as their predecessors regarding Imperial defence 
and national security, Lut they rejected the proposal 
to build a naval base at Singapore, being convinced 
that it was a menace to the peace and safety of the 
Empire. It also happens now and again that the 
country rejects policies that have been pursued, and 
newly chosen majorities are compelled by a democratic 
verdict to make a sharp break with the past. 

/ This means that whatever wisdom is in the doctrine of 
dontinuity, it must not run counter to the essential con- 
ditions of public opinion ruling through representative 
government, and to that extent the country must take 
the risk of an occasional break in continuity, because 
that is the alternative to the much graver risk of pursuing 
fatuously a policy which it condemns. 

In spite of these limitations, however, the general 
policy of continuity has a broad scope of usefulness. The 
vast bulk of Foreign Office work involves no question of 
principle. Here continuity ought to rule, the touch 
being all that is altered. Moreover, even in making the 
changes which difference in party outlook implies, it is 
well that statesmen should have some rules to remind 
them that he who can transform things without violenc 
and sharp breaks is possessed of a higher degree of great- 
ness, and is more likely to do good that will last, than he 
who demands for his work a clean slate, and can write 
nothing in history except what begins a new volume, or 
at least a new chaptgf. The crudest form of diplomacy 
is that of revolutionary forcefulness, scrapped Treaties, 
the clean slate} Small States can indulge in it, and 
second-rate States play with it, but first-class Powers 
‘annot risk it, and cannot afford it. Such a Power must 
win confidence for steadiness and consistency, and any 
political party which damages that confidence may tickle 
and please its followers for a time and during the hot 
days ofa crisis, but the reputation of the country will hayg 
to pay heavily for such a demonstration of party probity. 
How happy would a British Forc ign Minister be, for 
instance, who could tear up much of what has been 
agreed about reparations, and yet, though he may be 
worried by the watchfulness required if reparations are 
to be prevented from seriously damaging our tradc, how 
foolish would he be if, of his own will and without the 
consent of allies with whom we had signed the bargains, 
he were to end them all by a stroke of his pen and bring 
chaos, ill-will and suspicion to help him out of his 
difficulties. Rather, he must impose upon himself the 
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duty of persui ading his allies to come to new and better 
agreements, and of meeting the evils which he inherited 
by new expedients which he devises. (Continuity and 
the evolutionary method are normally the appropriate 
ways for applying conflicting party principles to the im- 
perfeetions of the world. ) The characteristics of the 
are to be studied in their evil 
manifestations than riots and 


revolutionary mind 


effects in far more subtle 
civil war. 

A Tory Government with a ponderous majority may by 
the exercise of an absolute will do more to strengthen the 
spirit and the mood of Bolshevism in the country than 
ten years of ranting and frothy Communist propaganda. 
think of continuity as a virtue and a 
wisdom in itself, we lose grip on reality and wander into 
the confused and misty realm of words. What is to be 
continued ? Plainly not a policy by reason of its having 
been begun, but a policy only in so far as it promotes 
national well-being. |} Our demand for continuity in 
foreign policy has therefore to depend on two things: 
the wisdom of the evolutionary as opposed to the revo- 
lutionary method, and the common agree- 
ment that exists in what should be the general objective 
of our foreign policy. Are the conditions under which 
the country is to retain its place in the world, and main- 
tain its safety and its honour, so plain that we may 
reasonably expect that the several political parties will 
stand upon common ground regarding them ? 
It is diflicult to say; but I that adherents 
of all parties hold similar views on propositions like the 
following, and, were general agreement come to regarding 
them, Gov ‘d either encourage 
our enemies to and squeeze or make our friends 
doubtful as to they could continue to 
rely upon us, 

We should undertake 
ally in territorial administrat 
and capacity for this work of unknown responsibility are 
aready heavily drawn upon, and ought to be relieved as 
co-operation with foreign States 
d with 


If, however, we 


amount of 


much 


know many 


no change of rmment nex 
bluff 
whether or not 
no further commitments, especi- 


ion. Our resources of power 


much as possible. Wo 
should involve us in military alliances, and we shoul 
absolute rigidity to be 
solution of the problem of national, or indeed international, 
security by the formation of What hap- 
pens in this respect within the next twelve months is 
almost certain to settle, not whether there may be another 
war, but whether that war is inevitable. But a negative 
position on this is not enough. We must without reserve 
ie of Nations, not as an alliance which, 


refuse partics to an apparent 


such alliances. 


champion the Leagt 
© victory to one side, 


the mac hinery 


should a war break out, would secure 
but as a combination of nations to create 
and the obligations necessary to maintain peace.\ These 
two views are contending for mastery at wn, he sent 
moment, and it depends almost solely upon us which is to 
prevail and whether security is to be built upon the sands 
or upon a rock. In working this there 
moments when the risks we have to run will be disquieting, 
obligations contained in 
and without delay we 


out, may be 
but we have subscribed to the 
the League of Nations’ Covenant, 
shall have to make up our minds whet] 1er When we signed 
that Covenant our tongues were in our cheeks, or whether 

knew what we were doing and committed our honour 
to do it should need arise.( In the whole of our policy 
we should aim at bringing all the nations of Europe into 
the companionship wpon which we are to depend for the 
including trade and 
leave the American 
in there is a growing 


international life 
Nor can we 
Tlere aga 


who know the American mind. 


fullness of our 
commeree 
continent out of 
agreement amongst those 
America ean render invaluable service (and has done so) 
but we must pursue our policy with 


and peace. 


account. 


wm pacifying Europe, 


America or without it, leaving the initiative to America 
itself and trying to influence it neither by European 
smiles nor (American ec-operation will be 
measured by the character of our European policy, and 
if we are wise we shall leave it at that. [ 

Such an outlook upon the world as this, and such 
a conception of the part that this country has to play 
amongst the nations, allow full scope for party differences 
and yet permit all partics to present statements of 
national policy which, in spite of variations in light and 
shade, emphasis and relative importance, modes of action 
will convey the sense of a 
an aimless wandering 


frowns. 


o 


and programmes of action, 
common purpose rather than of 
and a wind-tossed destiny depending wpon newspaper 
stunts or party fortunes. If, however, the conditions of 
continuity, as I have them, are but party 
views, and other groups of men and women will pursue 
different ways to different ends, there is one last con- 
solation that we all can share. The 
cumstance will prevent, except upon the rarest occasions, 
those violent breaks and those exercises of the absolute 
will which damage national reputation. In 
we need not perturb ourselves unduly about the 
ticability or eprnctacneeey of these phrases. 

value lies in the reminders they give us not of 
wisdom is, but of some of the 
is composed. (When the 
statecraft and national well-being, 
of this phrase summons for review, have 
perhaps the best and the fullest 
can give is that in the determination of 

policy two classes of people are nearly always wrong 
and mischievous (though even these have their uses): 


indicated 


resistance of Cir- 


reality, 
prac- 
Their 
what 
clements of which wisdom 
conflicting considerations of 
Ww hic h an examination 
duly 


verdict we 


been 
weighed, 
international 


he who so soon as he sees something untoward in the 
forcign intelligence columns of his morning’s paper 
becomes righteously indignant and wants to know 


what drastic action the Government has taken to show 
that it and he himself exist ; 

the consequenees of what hi 
elemental justice, but 


do right and face the } 


and he who never considers 
feels to be 
that the 
yossibilities of the he 
for anythigg that 
is likely to happen to himself o ccason of 
his selfish indulgence in his own sentimentality, From 
both of these evils to the 


some act of 


believes injunction to 
avens falling, 
he has no responsibility 
to others by 


means that 


either or sections come the 


State which the demand for a continuity of foreign 
policy secks imperfectly to avoid. | And because I 
must write “imperfectly,” I add a further conclusion 
to the verdict, There is no vade mecum for Foreign 
Ministers, no general rules of safety or sucecss 
which they should pursue devotedly and with strong - 
nerve whether they seem for the moment to be 


but that those filling. 


to observe, loys alty\ 


and only one 
! their 


in £Ci¢ 
their own gocd 


making a mess or otherwise of things 
this oflice loyalty 


to their country 


have only one 
and their country’s fame, 
steady counsellor upon which to lean cling 


methods and in fulfilling their allegiance 


sense. 
The Spectator, 


over 


serics, 


lack of 
fourth 


The 


space to hold 
article of his 
will be continued 


We are compelled by 
Mr. Julian S. Huxley's 
America Revisited.” 
next week, 

The Spectator should be on sale at all Railway Book- 
nts, and, except for a few 
should be available On 


series 


most 
distant 


stalls and at newsage 
isolated and 
Friday. 

The Publisher would 
to his notice any instances 
paper at the proper time. 


arcas, 


be grateful if readers would bring 
of dilliculty in obtaining the 
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POLITICAL DIAGNOSIS. 


[Copyricur iy THE Unirep Srates oF AMERICA 
BY THE Independent.) 


T has been said in the realm of medicine that diagnosis 
is the only thing that matters. If you can come to 
know the nature of the patient’s illness, you have placed 
yourself in a position to do for him all that science can 
do. In other words, the next step is merely to apply 
the remedies which experience and research point out 
as the way of cure. That is a gencralization, and so, of 
course, not wholly correct; but it has not more, but 
perhaps a smaller percentage of absolute error than 
most gencralizations. 

That diagnosis is the thing that matters most is as 
true in politics as in medicine. The statesman who 
succeeds is the statesman who best understands his 
patient’s case. That done, the application of the most 
suitable of the available remedies is a comparatively 
easy task. To put it in another way, where the political 
physician generally goes wrong is in his understanding 
of what ails the State. When he is at fault as to the 
nature of the trouble no other qualities will make up 
for it. Constructive statesmanship, learning in social 
science, in jurisprudence, and in economics, oratorical 
power, the gift of managing men—none of these things, 
though all are, of course, important adjuncts, affords any 
substitute for the prime and essential gift of knowing 
what is the matter with the body corporate. You must 
understand before you can treat. 

Plenty of good examples occur to me to support this 
theory, and to show that the man of genius without the 
gift of diagnosis fails in politics, while the much less 
inspired man succeeds just because he has this gift 
of diagnosis. Bacon, for example, as all his political 
writings show, failed because he did not instinctively 
understand. His observation of men, as of things, was 
quick and poignant, his power of ratiocination was 
unequalled, and there was a touch of magic in the pre- 
sentation of his case. Yet he was hepeless as a statesman, 
Read that marvellous piece of political dialectic, his 
treatise on whether there should or should not be a 
war with Spain—a treatise to which full justice has 
never been done—and you will see at once how little 
understanding there is of the mentality cither of the 
Englishman or of the Spaniard. It is as divergent from 
reality as when a celibate ceclesiastie writes about 
marriage. 

Burke is an even better example. Tle had each gift 
of nature and of art, a mighty brain, a glowing tongue, 
a power to touch every subject with passion. Yet there 
was no episode in his career in which he fully understood 
his countrymen. If he had understood he would 
have been the greatest of our statesmen. Tle was just 
wrong in his diagnosis of England during the war with 
America. He was almost equally wrong in his diagnosis 
of the Indian situation and the attitude of the country 
towards the Kast India Company and its policy. He 
was utterly wrong, though apparently nearly right, in 
his view of the country’s feelings about the French 
Revolution. The letters on the Regicide Peace are in 
many ways full of brilliant insight. They are blows 
that are splendidly delivered except for the one fact that 
they just miss the bar of white-hot metal and only hit 
the edge of the anvil. 

Take two other men much inferior to Burke in intellect 
and insight—Walpole and Melbourne. Both of them had 
the gift of political diagnosis in a high degree, and both 
owed their success to that gift. But perhaps the crowning 
example in the English-speaking world is Gladstone, 


— 
——— 


He had the great moral and intellectual qualities of R 
and with them a much stronger judgment and a much 
nobler nature, and these high qualities gave him his 
tremendous position in his own country. Yet nals 
and again he failed to understand the English peonke 
fully. It was only because of his supreme ocean 
leadership and what the eighteenth century would 
have called his “ piety of purpose” that he did the 
great things that he did do. Yet one more example 
may be pointed out. Jefferson was a man of extra. 
ordinary power and brilliance, and had the gift of 
political imagination wonderfully well developed. Y¢ 
if judged at the bar of History on the issues of supreme 
statesmanship, he must be judged a defaulter. On the 
other hand, Mr. Lincoln might almost be cited as the 
supreme example of what the gift of political diagnosis 
will do for a man who possesses the other great qualities 
of eloquence, passion, purity of intent, knowledge and 
judgment. Lincoln won in the terrific struggle of the 
Civil War because with an instinct that was 
supernatural he exactly diagnosed the causes of the 
crisis in the common heart of the country. It was 
because of this accurate diagnosis that he saw that, 
though the problem of slavery moved his own heart, and 
apparently that of the North also, far more than any other 
consideration, he must put in the forefront of the battle, 
not the question of slavery but the question of Unionism, 
and that as long as he could, or perhaps I ought to 
say, as long as it was necessary, he must keep the 
Union always to the front and the slavery problem 
in the background. In the last resort, no doubt, the 
question of Union involved, or rather included, the 
question of the abolition of slavery. But there were 
plenty of people who did not realize this, though they 
did understand the problem of national unity. There- 
fore he made the question of the Union the supreme issue, 
knowing that his opponents, whose mood he diagnosed 
as well as that of his own people, would find it hardest to 
fight against the dissolution of the Union. But, if they 
lost the fight over the Union, they would also have lost 
on the slavery issue. His accurate diagnosis of the 
aspirations of both North and South made him fight 
on the ground where the North was bound ultimately to 
win. He set a magnificent example to the whole world 
His was statesmanship in its very highest and most 
sublimated form. Walt Whitman in the later part of 
his life said that he had come to think that the greatest 
thing about Lincoln was that he discovered a new political 
virtue—that of Unionism. That was true; but he did 
not discover it in the abstract, but as the result of his 
accurate diagnosis. He found it in the hearts of people, 
and used it, like one of the modern 
the resisting power of the paticnt against the terrible 
sepsis of slavery. 


urke, 


almost 


* cultures,” to raise 


And now for a modern instanee, and one which is well 
worth noting. What has brought Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his Government to grief has been faulty diagnosis. 
Mr. MacDonald has great qualities of leadership, and he 
has also in many ways the mind of the statesman, but 
it is, and here again he resembles Mr. Gladstone, the mind 
of a Celtic statesman. That special quality has given 
him, as it has given others, a certain power of fascination 
over the Englishman, for the Englishman, though his 
mind works so differently from that of the Celt, is always 
apt to be spellbound by a twilight inspiration. But, 
though in this respect the Celtic politician has an advan- 

age, he has a very serious handicap in his want of under 
standing the mind of the English people, that is, in his 
inability to diagnose their case. There could not be 4 
better example of this than in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
extraordinary blunder over the Campbell case. To the 
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ordinary Englishman, indeed, it seems so incredible that 
he looks for some unpleasant explanation of the incident, 
though probably none such really exists. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald actually refused an enquiry by the House of 
Commons! But anyone who professes to know any- 
thing about our political conditions ought to know that 
if you are out, as every Prime Minister must be out, to 
in the confidence of the electors, to refuse enquiry is 
Enquiry is not merely the 
** govern- 


gal e of th 
the sure way to forfeit it. 


miding principle of the British invention of 
ment by discussion,” but is woven by a thuusand threads 
into the tapestry of the Constitution. It is not for nothing 
that the House of Commons is called “ the Grand Inquest 
of the Nation.” Parliament's right to enquire into any- 
thing and everything from the income of the Sovereign 
to the luncheon interval allowed to junior clerks in public 
offices has never been challenged without damage to 
those who have refused it. As it was pointed out again 
and again to Mr. MacDonald before he finally refused an 
enquiry into the Government’s handling of the Campbell 
ase, the Unionist Government, though disliking it, 
granted an enquiry into the Jameson case the moment it 
was asked for. The idea that it was dishonouring them, 
or doubting their word in asking for an enquiry, was 
never seriously raised. The same thing happened over 
the Marconi case. Mr. Asquith and his Government 
took it for granted that when once the question was 
raised seriously in the House of Commons the only course 
for the Government, like all Governments before it, was 
tosay that there should be an enquiry. They knew either 
hy precedent or instinctively that the refusal to submit 
to enquiry is always taken by the English people, though, 
no doubt, often quite unfairly, as an admission of guilt, 
or, at any rate, as an admission that there is something 
to conceal. 

The British people have that true mark of mastcrfulness 
and sovereignty about them which is shown in the impcra- 
tive demand to know the facts, and not to have anything 
kept from them. ‘They may not want to interfere with 
or to dominate unfairly their instruments and agents, 
but they will not This, by the way, 
was a notable fact about Queen Victoria, and showed her 
impersonification of her native country. She knew the 
limitations of her powers as a Constitutional Sovercign, 
attempt to exag- 


concealment. 


have 


and in the last resort never made any 
gerate them, or to undermine the House of Commons and 
its supremacy in affairs. One thing, however, she always 
insisted upon, and that know the facts. She 
would not tolerate being kept in the dark. She claimed 
an indefeasible right to know what her Ministers were 
doing. In the same way, though with a more intense and 
greater sense of ultimate power, the British people refuse 
to allow concealment, however innocent the cause and 
however strong may scem a plea of injured amour 


was to 


propre. 
In a sense that plea only makes the British people more 
It wounds them at a very vital spot—their 


angry. 
* You know, or ought 


pride in their sense of justice. 
to know, that we shall be perfectly Just and fair to you 
when we know the facts. You are not being judged by 
your political opponents, but by us. We shall not bother 
much about the actual report or judgment one way or 

We shall go by the facts disclosed at the 
To say that we have no right to know them 


the other. 
enquiry. 
is a denial of our rights to which we will never submit.” 
What is the lesson of this incursion of mine into political 
pathology ? It I think, be put in a sentence. 
The statesman should look to the instincts of the people 
to whom he offers his guidance and governance, and not 
to strict logic. He not, of course, trust merely 
to his own instincts, unless he is very sure that his mind 


can, 


must 


works like the mind of the majority of his countrymen, 
If he has the Celtic mood of mind, he must be particularly 
careful to cultivate as far as is possible the art of diagnosis : 
for it is an art, and, like so many of the arts, is based on 
instinct. To cultivate it he cannot do better than study 
the political writings of the great Lord Halifax, the 
Trimmer. He never held a great office, but nevertheless 
he exercised immense influence, because he had in a high 
degree the gift for political diagnosis. In him, indeed, 
the art may be said to have reached its zenith. 


J. St. Lor Srracuey, 


EGYPTIAN PROBLEM 


THE 
WHEN a country for the safety and order of which 

we are ultimately responsible is on the verge of 
sliding into chaos and red ruin, it is no time for polishing 
and refining upon the sentences which expound a remedy. 
In a more perfect world than that in which we live such 
a thing would no doubt be desirable, for patience, 
courtesy and the desire to be perfectly just in form as 
well as in fact are beautiful virtues. Many critics of 
the Government have been complaining of the prompt 
and vigorous policy in Egypt as though we lived in a 
world of visionary perfection. That is hardly fair ; 
and we venture to say that there is no conceivable British 
Government which would have produced more satisfac- 
tory results than have been achieved in Egypt by Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government. When it is too late to revise 
what we have written we all of us find things which 
we could have expressed better; but the man whe 
thinks more of the manner than of the matter of his 
policy is no man for an emergency. 

“Firm” is a favourite word with old-fashioned poli 
ticians, and it has been frequently abused, but the great 
thing and indeed the only thing after the murder of the 
Sirdar in Egypt was to be firm if we meant also to bx 
humane. Mistaken tolerance and a dislike for saying a 
plainthing plainly have in the history of the world caused 
The Egyptian Nationalists 
from 


avast amount of bloodshed. 


would have come 


€ 


given such encouragement as 
the failure to suppress them, and given such an occasion 
as is always provided by an appearance of hesitation 
in those who have to decide, would have boiled over 
into widespread acts of assassination. The evidenc 
is strong enough that such a thing was intended. I 
is sad, no doubt, that one cannot sit down and reason 
quietly with any nation upon earth—sad that a willing 
ness to talk things over should be mistaken for weakness 
as the Egyptian mistakes it; but so it is. Under the 
rough, inevitable conditions which the world as it is 
imposes upon us we must judge a policy in critical times 
by its results. The results of the action taken by Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government are a very ample justification 
of what has been done. 

We are thankful to know that this is fully recognized 
by the colonies of foreign residents in Egypt who realized 
that their lives and their property were at stake, and 
thankful to know that their unequivocal opinion has 
reacted favourably upon the tendency all over Europe, 
and particularly in France, to discover some long-sighted 
British action. There is, of course, 
Everything has been done in view of 


sinister motive in 


no such motive. 
the simple fact that British trusteeship in Kgypt was 
established by treaty with the French in 1904, and that 
with us trusteeship is still a thing to be honoured in all 
its implications. 

In the speeches on this subject which have been made 
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during the past few days by leading statesmen of all 
shades of political opinion there has been no disagreement 
on matters of substance. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
said :-— 

“ We are not going to allow British officers to be murdered with 
impunity. We are not going to allow obligations which are due 
to us to be flouted. But that being said we desire—and I believe 
we shall suececd—to maintain friendly relations with all the world. 
I believe, indeed, that it is only by a mixture of firmness and 
restraint that we can restore confidence and order.” 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, of course, spoke rather 
differently, because it is, after all, his business to oppose. 
When due allowance, however, has been made for the 
required attitude of opposition there remain a surprising 
number of points upon which Mr. MacDonald agrees 
with the Government. We all owe him our thanks 
for his frankness. In foreign policy he is no mischief- 
maker. The rights of Great Britain could not have been 
hetter stated than he stated them in his speech at Port 
Talbot on Friday, November 28th :-- 
recognized 
of this 


this in fairness. We 
We said as a condition 
to Egypt, ‘ You and we must come to some understanding about 


“Let us remember also 


Egypt's independence in 1922. 
certain specified points.’ It was a fair and just bargain, and 
| profoundly regret that when Zaghlul Pasha came over here, 
instead of taking up an attitude of negotiation, ho took up the 
attitude of saying, ‘I cannot negotiate. I accept nothing. I do 
not accept the status quo. 1 regard my hand as being perfectly 
free to pursue any policy 1 like.’ It is absolutely impossible for 
this country for any bargainer who has come to an agreement 
with somebody elso to allow that somebody else simply to tear 
up a document without further negotiation and agreement, and 
it is that unfortunate deadlock that has been the origin of most 


lf Zaghlul Pasha had 


ugreed to accept the slatus quo in Egypt until a new agreement 


of the trouble we have had to face since. 


had been effected 1 am profoundly convinced there would not 
have been such an unfortunate change as has taken place.” 


That is the whole point. The Declaration of 1922 
abolished the Protectorate of 1914 and gave Egypt 
independence, but on condition that the old state of 
affairs should be maintained in certain respects until 
«x mutually satisfactory agreement could be reached. 
The reserved subjects were, of course, the Suez Canal, 
which has to be defended and kept open, the rights of 
foreigners, the Sudan, and the waters of the Nile. The 
Kgyptians in fine accepted their independence upon a 
promise to treat upon the ouistanding points. But what 
did they do? When it came to treating Zaghlul Pasha, 
as Mr. MacDonald said, talked as though no such declara- 
lion as that of 1922 had ever been made. He took 
the independence for granted, but he did not want to 
Mr. MacDonald 
on his side, though he did his best to bring Zaghlul 
Pasha to reason, never breathed the possibility of going 
back upon the grant of Egyptian independence. And 
we are glad to say that the present Government in their 
turn are not at any point open to the charge that they 
have used the crisis in Egypt to make the political 
prospect worse for the Egyptians. They have allowed 
the Kgyptians to choose their own rulers and they are 
trying to bring about a settlement with those rulers as 
the instruments, 


be reminded of the Kgyptian promises. 


Mthough Mr. MacDonald criticized the way in which 
the irrigation of the Sudan was mixed up in the British 
ultimatum with the demands that inevitably arose out 
of the murder of the Sirdar, he was not at variance 
with the essential assertion of the British Government 
that there is plenty of water fer both the Sudan and 
Keypt. 


sod, 


“T have gone into this matter myself,’ he 
‘and I believe you can irrigate a larger area in 


the Sudan without in any way affecting the water supply 

7 wa) PLING oe apy) 
The Egyptians are in effect claiming the 
right to keep as a desert certain parts of the Sudan 


for Egypt.” 


which might be fructified. We must all agree that 
if intercepting more of the Nile water in the Sudan 
made Egypt go short we should be doing a rank injustice 
to Egypt. There is, however, no question of that, 
The Sudan must not be sterilized to satisfy an Kgyptia 
whim. “a 


There has been a good deal of misunderstanding abhoy 
the various proposals, some of which we made ourselves 
that the League of Nations should be brought jn to 
co-operate in a final settlement. Let us try to make oy 
meaning quite clear. We hold that the British right 4 
act as we have done cannot be challenged at any yp int. 
We are fortified by Our rights 
are “regional” and are among those which express 
do not come within the purview of the League. 1 
have called in the League to arbitrate when the crisi 
was at its height and many valuable officials in Egypi 
were practically under sentence of death, and to hay 
waited for a decision which would have come in a yea 
or so after great international wrangling, would hay 
been a hopeless policy. 


international statute. 


No one would have profited 
by it and certainly not the League itself. But to mak 
a plea for the sanction and support of the League fy 
such a settlement as we hope will soon be reached woul 
be another matter altogether. That 
the help of the League. 


is where we want 


Nothing is more certain than that if the Egyptian 
rulers ever obtained control of the Sudan there would 
be a steady demoralization in the administration. The 
rights of the Sudanese would be forgotten; heavy 
and corrupt taxation would be  reimposed ; slavery 
would again raise its head; the beneficent medical ser. 
vices would be paralysed or would disappear. — This 
is the kind of thing we could never allow. In cu 
opinion we ought to give up the attempt to maintain 
the appearance of the dual Anglo-Kgyptian control of 
the Sudan and ask the League for a mandate for British 
rule. The next matter in which we should ask for 
the aid of the League is the protection of foreigners in 
Egypt. It is proved only too tragically that foreigners 
are not safe under Egyptian rule. The League might 
sanction an improved system of Capitulations. Thy 
authority of the League would be substituted for th 
network of international treaties which are 
existence. Again, as regards the control of the Nile 
waters we cannot see why there should not be an app: 
to the League in the event of any dispute as to th 
proper distribution. Undoubtedly the British in the 
Sudan will have the power to turn the tap on and off, 
though it is equally true that there is plenty of water 
still running to waste in the Sudan and that th 
no real danger of starving Egypt. If we 
the Sudan 
question would settle itself as our actions could be brought 


how 


received a 
mandate for the government of the water 


under review, and false suspicions would be removed. 


Our thoughts turn to the League not merely because 


and 


we want to see the League improving its status 


power, but because, to be quite frank, we have << me 
It is probable that in 
years to come the rights of other Powers in Egy)! 
thorn in our flesh. We are always 
suspected of jingo motives when we are entirely innocent 
of them. 
if the League on request sanctioned whatever settlement 
we may meke with the Egyptians in the next few 
or months. 


purely self-interested reasons, 
will 
continue to be a 


It would surely be a great advantage for us 


weeks 
We could then always defend ourselves 
morally by a reference to the League. The League 
would be in a position to warn the whole world that 
Egypt must not be a happy hunting ground for political 
condotticri, 
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CARDINAL LOGUE 
By STEPHEN GwyNN 


MERE died last week an old man whose life if it 

could be faithfully written would illuminate the 
whole history of Ireland, beginning at the great famine. 
I never knew Cardinal Logue, except by some exchange 
of letters: and the men of his 
ehurch, lay and ecclesiastic, whom I cared most for were 
by no means always in sympathy with him. But he 
came from the next parish to that in which I was brought 
up: I know the stock he came of, and even a complete 
stranger would be touched by the wave of tenderness 
you 
There 


I was not of his church; 


fur his memory which has passed over Ireland : 
could feel it plainly in the Belfast Unionist Press. 

was that about him which went away back to the roots 
He was the very stuff that the 
Kilmacrenan, on the River 


of our common past. 
Irish saints were made of. 
Lennan in Donegal, where he was born, is the place 
where Columba was nurtured. There is here no com- 
parison of importance: Columba was a _ force in 
European history. But both were Gael of the Gael ; 
both came from a hard, windy, rain-beaten country 
into which even to-day scarcely an appreciable foreign 
element has penetrated, and in which life is of necessity 
laborious and self-denying. The Gaels from the first 
had the asceticism of the scholar as well as of the hermit ; 
and Michael Logue, whose parents scraped and saved to 
send him to Maynooth, was no unwilling follower of the 
Columban tradition. It is told at Maynooth that no 
other student ever so completely swept the board as 
this poor lad from Donegal, and his first work was pro- 
fessorial—the chair of dogmatic theology in the Irish 
College at Paris. Later he held another chair, at 
Maynooth itself, the professorship of Irish. Yet in him 
the priest wholly submerged the scholar. For as long as 
almost any Irishman can remember he was simply the 
harsh very often, as Columba 


shepherd of his people : 
speaking his mind fiercely, as 


also was often harsh ; 
Columba also did, to powers temporal ; but, like Columba, 
winning and cordial humanity under his 
asecticism. He was loved by his own folk, as is the 
Donegal of which he was a living embodiment. Yet it 
was not the austere beauty of our country that he re- 
called : and wrinkled beyond 
belief, and the little bent figure was like one of the lonely, 
stunted thorn trees that struggle up wind-lashed in the 


having a 


his faee was wizened 


Rosses or Glencolumbkille, growing into a toughness that 
is almost imperishable. Even a 
Cardinal might be seen taking his daily header into 
Carlingford Lough, opposite the cottage where he spent 
Ilis speech had no grace of eloquence ;_ it 
was plain and even clumsy But there was never any 
doubt meant, nor any mistaking the con- 
viction of authority he delivered it. One 
never felt the Cardinal in one always 
felt the Irish parish priest. 

Kven the young have seen extraordinary changes in 
Ireland, and Cardinal Logue’s eighty-five years covered 
a transformation more complete than the Revolution 
effected in France. Yet what he really stands for is 
the continuity of Irish tradition. Catholie Ireland has 
come into control of five-sixths of the country during the 


vear or two back the 


his summer. 


of what he 
which 
his utterances: 


with 


last few years, and some dispute whether it is Gaelic as 
as Catholic. Well, one great institution in Irish 
life has been self-governing, at Ieast since the Reforma- 
tion, and that is the Catholic Church. How many 
Englishmen know that not only Cardinal Logue, but his 
predecessor in the See of Armagh, McGethgim, and 
his successor, Dr. O'Donnell, all came from Irish-speaking 


well 


homes, and all, probably, spoke Irish before they spoke 
English? The political life of the country affords no 
parallel to this. Since O'Connell scarcely any leading 
Irish layman has grown up Gaelic-speaking. Where 
Ireland has had most freedom, the Gaelic clement has 
been most conspicuous, and certainly net by any system 
of preference. 

For the prominence attained by these three men, all 
natives of the part of Donegal which settlement scarcely 
touched, shows that the Roman Church as we know it 
in Ireland gives the most absolutely free career to talent. 
These were all poor men’s sons. They all came from 
the peasantry. And though in the eye of Gaclie Ireland 
the fathers from whom they sprung were holders of 
land by right, according to English law they were mere 
tenants—probably tenants at will. That must have 
been so of Cardinal Logue’s parents, on the estate of a 
Lord Leitrim, who allowed no tenure that he could not 
terminate at pleasure. Since then, the changes which 
Cardinal Logue saw, and which Archbishop O'Donnell 
greatly assisted, have turned the class from which their 
fathers came into peasants like those of Europe generally. 
We are not, as England is, divided into rich and poor ; 
we have, right down on the soil, a class who, whether rich 
or poor, know the pride of hereditary possession and 
the tradition of family honour. Things look black for 
us, odds are piled up against us in the struggle of 
peoples. But we have that advantage. France knows 
what the peasant is worth to the race, and in the crisis 
of destiny a Welsh peasant was the strongest man that 
England found. The Roman Church in Ireland did 
not wait until the peasant had his title as landowner 
established by English law: the little thatched cottage 
in the mountains was no hindrance to a chureitman’s 
clevation. Hard things have often been said and felt, 
even by those who loved Ireland well, about the church of 
the Irish people, but no one can deny its homeliness ; 
and it never found a homelier figure to represent it than 
the one who while these lines are written lies in state 
at Armagh. The Church of Ireland, the Protestant 
Church, has been for the past fifty years as democratically 
organized in principle as any church of Christendom 
far more democratic than the Church of Rome; yet I 
do not think that in that half-century any one man has 
attained to be of its Bishops who came from the class 
that digs the soil for a living: and that class more than 
any other is Ireland. 

Cardinal Armagh was the neighbour of 
at least four other Primates—Primates of All Ireland. I 
am sure that with all he had relations not only courteous 
but friendly. But Archbishop 
Alexander—and not he only, but his houschold—held 
the Cardinal in affection. It 
must have been a wonderful confrontation to see these 
They came out of the same time ; 


Logue a 


one at least of them 


genuine and touching 
two old men together. 
both had been boys when Ireland had eight million people, 
But 
one of the two was born into a privileged order; he 
had a costly education, leading up to Oxford, and, partly 
through his own great qualities, but partly also through 


mostly living on potatoes (sometimes with milk). 


the influence of a territorial magnate, became a Bishop 
Nothing in the old- 
disestablished 


when to be a Bishop meant wealth. 
fashioned Church of Ireland, the not yet 
Church, the Church of privilege, was more finished and 
superb than Dr. Alexander ; and nothing more courteous, 
more hospitable, more accessible. He from the 
lowlands of Tyrone, yet close to the highland border ; 
and his Bishopric of Derry and Raphoe comprised all 
the highland region from which came those three who 
Sishop of Raphoe before becoming 


He must probably have known 


calle 


were cach of them 
Archbishop of Armagh. 
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all three while he was yet at Derry, but I think it was 
later at Armagh that the friendship with Cardinal 
Logue grew up—perhaps only in the carly years of this 
century, when the first phase of our revolution was ended 
and tension relaxed. All I know is that it existed, 
a rare, beautiful and exemplary thing, twenty years ago, 
and that the Archbishop’s houschold were proud of it. 
When the Cardinal's great object was accomplished and 
the new cathedral at Armagh was formally opened, the 
Primate’s carriage was put at the disposal of the Cardinal's 
guests, and it is a question whether this offer gave more 
pleasure to the one who made or the one who accepted 
it. These were men for whom Christianity was a uniting, 
not a dividing principle; they were great personages 
who beautilied their oflice by modesty and simplicity of 
heart. Jealousy on this side as on that had a hundred 
chances to estrange them, and they came together in 
friendship. 

It is characteristic that the main work of Cardinal 
Logue’s life in the Archbishopriec should have been to 
provide his See witha fitting edifice for service. One may 
approve or disapprove this Italianate building on artistic 
grounds; and, personally, I prefer the more native 
cathedral which Dr. O'Donnell left at Letterkenny, 
and for whose building he was mainly responsible, 
to the more magnificent structure in which he must now 
officiate. But the central fact is that in Cardinal Logue’s 
hoyhood Irish Catholics attended their worship in what 
were discourteously called *‘* mass-houses,’ and within 
his lifetime hundreds of fine churches were built, and 
perhaps a dozen cathedrals. Unfair things have been 
said about this work of Irish church-building by people 
From 
the standpoint of traditional Christianity who can deny 
that a wonderful and admirable work has been accom- 
plished under Cardinal Logue’s guidance and after his 
example ? 


who were under no need to make such provision. 


What his cathedral was to him, some modest 
and 
the joy of achievement not simpler nor more lovable. 


church has been to some obscure parish priest 


Much has been left unsaid here, yet not by deliberate 
avoidanee. Unlike his successor, Cardinal Logue was 
neither politician nor statesman ; but like every leading 
personage in the Ireland of his time he was obliged to 
take a stand in political matters. Whether he was always 
wise may be questioned ; but where moral issues were 
at stake he never kept silence. He lived to sce his 
authority flouted on matters of morals, and it*was bitter 
to him. A greater man might have made himself more 
obeyed. But there is something to be said against 
domineering personalities: St. Columba, for example, 
had to be put out of Ireland; he made too many wars. 
The quieter saints—St. Enda, St. Kiaran, and the like 
— will welcome the Cardinal; and when he gets to where 
they are, he will I think find himself very much at home. 
They will like him the better because a few hours before 
he died he refused a drink of water to clear his throat. 
“Do you not know,” he said, “I am to receive Holy 
Conununion in the morning ? ” 


IN MURKY ENGLAND 
W* hope to make Lord Newton's admirable article 


on the smoke evil, which we published last week, 
the forerunner of a short series of expert opinions upon 
this subject. It remains, as Lord Newton says, to most 
people who care for civies, a mystery that nothing should 
have been done on any seale in England to deal with 
the smoke nuisance- perhaps the most obvious and 
erying industrial towns. 
Perhaps peeple do net believe that the smoke cvil is 


seandal of our seandalous 


ny 





great and widespread? Perhaps they believe that jt 
is not so bad for people’s health as you'd suppose ® 
Perhaps they believe that each town gains—aesthetically 
speaking—in a queer satanic way more than it loses? 
Perhaps they do not suppose smoke docs much harm to 
vegetation ? 

We want, if we can, in a series of brief articles, each 
written by an expert, to convince the readers of the 
Spectator with facts and figures of one or two things, 
For instance, that a majority of English industria] 
towns are in the winter dark and filthy beyond belief of 
anyone—even a Londoner—who has not seen them, 
Then, that the darkness and impurity of the air, which 
are the consequence of the smoke canopy that over- 
hangs each of our centres of population, are every 
bit as unhealthy and depressing as common sense would 
lead us to suppose, and particularly that this unhealthi- 
ness is the special enemy of the mother and child. Again, 
we want to draw attention to the fact that large tracts 
of land in Yorkshire, Lancashire and Cheshire, South 
Wales and certain parts of Scotland cannot be economic- 
ally cultivated because of smoke. And above all, we 
want to try to prove that it is not difficult to prevent 
industrial smoke, and to decrease domestic smoke to 
* country town ” dimensions, and that, on the Continent 
(in the Ruhr Valley for instance) those industries which 
we are told in England cannot be carried on without 
‘vausing smoke are, in fact, smokclessly conductcd. 

Perhaps, if our readers can be convinced on these 
points, they will suggest methods by which the Bill 
referred to by Lord Newton can be helped, or any local 
measures forwarded which may be directed to this end 
of cleaning the skies, 





Thus, part at least of England's reproach of grimy 
shabbiness could be removed. 

We believe that just as to allow slums is the worst 
possible national economy (to put it on no higher ground), 
so to allow cur towns to be drenched in smoke is in every 
way thoroughly 


and uneconomic. May 


we especially appeal to our women readers in this con- 


destructive 


nexion and ask them to remember that these are pressing 
questions if the new gencration is to avoid the indict- 
ment justly hurled at our own of being “C3”? For, 
remember, we do not fancy that it must be bad to live 
under the conditions endured by most of the boys and girls 
of this natien, we know from the carefully-tabulated 
statistics of the late War that it is bad. As to amenity 
we shall believe that people like smoke when an unre- 
formed Bradford or Coatbridge becomes a holiday centre. 


THE THEATRE 
THE RUSSIANS 


I wiKke the Russians to come in the winter. Among othet 
London productions their performance is like a sudden sharp 
snap of cold in the middle of the usual amiable or disagree- 
uble meandering of our climate. ‘They are tonic, invigorating 
and bracing. I do not think there ever was in the world 
any form of entertainment to come up, for sheer recreation, 
to a performance by Diaghileff's Ballet. 
some clear psychological syllogism about it, some reason 
for it. Perhaps all musie, of the type at any rate which 
is possible for ballet, suggests movement to us, and makes 
us, even if we are too much intellectualized to want to make 
movements ourselves, at least instinctively think and feel 
movement of some sort—a rhythm of ebb and flow. When 


we go to the ballet we see these movements, so vaguely 


I suppose there is 


envisaged by us, carried out by men and women whom 
space scarcely limits ; it is all raised far beyond our power 
of imagination, beautiful and rhythmical hevond conjecture. 


How odious it is, however, to see the buailet, 


us we must 
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gee it at the Coliseum this year, between, say, a twiddling 
moustache and “ Pictorial Topics,” I will not reiterate. 
{wo of the new ballets, Cimarosiana and Le Train Bleu, 
nave been performed when I write. The music of Cima- 
ysiana was first played in Naples in 1794, and Mr. Sert, 
who is the décor artist, and Massine, the choreographist, have 
Mr. Sert’s 


admirably preserved the fragrance of the music. 
archi- 


pack-cloth, of Baroque 
tecture in which a dome predominates, is, I think, parti- 
cularly fine in its impressionist way. (I mean that the 
architecture would not stand up and that that is no matter.) 

The spirit of Le Train Bleu is removed as far as possible 
from that of Cimarosiana. It is in the vein of M. Diaghileff's 
usual modern diver tissement, of which the first was the famous 


presenting a great 


pile 


Jeu. 

A curtain by Picasso, representing momentous red brick 
trollops sporting by the sea, rises to reveal a cubist beach. 
The music, like the whole ballet, is half ironic and derides 
current musical comedy. Almost all the dancers wear 
pathing dresses of the simplest, least ‘* Bathing Belle ” kind. 
There is much beautiful, rather uncouth ensemble dancing 
episodes in 


&. 


and two extremely beautiful * slow motion” 
which the pace of the dancers is slowed down as it might be 
on the cinema. M. Anton Dolin, a new dancer, gave a really 
wonderful performance in this, as did Mme. Sokolova, but 
La Nijinska (the choreographist) and M. Woizikovsky did 
not have so much opportunity. 

A personal impression of Le Train Bleu was that it was 
not a ballet to see, so to say, on an empty stomach. I mean 
that if we had all been sated with the more classical ballets, 
les Sylphides, Prince Igor and The Three Cornered Hat, 
we must have found it exquisitely piquant, and should prob- 
ibly have preferred it, but not being sated with the other 
kind, I at least preferred Cimarosiana. 
in the charms of the Chauve 
best seen before the 


There is a certain roughness 
Souris at the Strand which makes it 
ballet if you want the full savour of this fascinating variety 
show. ‘Their performance remains «as delightful as_ ever, 
one or two of the new turns being, I think, as good as anything 
introduced to London. Love and Hicrarchy 
has a Black-eyed Susan 1815 setting. A young 
lady in a yellow bonnet, a little seaport in the distance, 
with an intensely blue sky flecked with light clouds, and 
in the foreground, with the nymph, her heart-melting dragoons. 
Kach of her adorers has to give place to the one above him 
in rank, and the young lady is left at the end in rueful con- 
templation of a corseted general with dyed whiskers. 

As perfect in verve and in period sense is A Country 
Picnic in a distant Province of Russia, a ringlet and frock- 
coat piece of the most satisfving sentimentality. 


they ever 


delicious 


Two items only in the whole programme seemed to me 


second rate, An Ancient Cameo, a piece of inferior cighteenth- 

and M. Nicita Balicff’s 
before the curtain. Onee the bad 
plained the coming turn was amusing, but now it has hardened 
must, as 


centuryism own interpolations 


Enelish in which he ex- 


into something a little irksome and absurd. He 
scenes, be a man of excep- 
and it is somehow disagreeable to hear him as 

child 


clever and admirabk 


A. WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


lirector of so many admirable 
tional ability. 
. droll. It is like 


show off. 


watching a 


THE EDITOR 


HOUSE 


LETTERS TO 
SLUM AND THE EMERGENCY 
[To the Editor of the Srecrsxron.| 


Sir,—Your battle cry 


THE 


will put heart of hope into every one 


of us! You exaggerate nothing. There 7s an emergeney. 
Beneath and beyond all cise, it is a food emergency. And 
vou sound the victorious note. ‘* Get out, get out, ve city 


populations ; out into the open at once, under a hard-shelled 
tent, and do not wait in Sodom!” 
advertisement, your campaign * touches the spot.” Cheap, 
rapped together like a tent and 


nothing, for our whole 


In the words of a hackneyed 


simple, sanitary houses, 
struck down again, in minimum time 
social economy, is more cardinal than that. 

And while you are getting the houses built (or demonstrating 


that they are buildable) will not someone else come forward 
and be thinking out where to put them? If it were actual war, 
one would think at once of public parks, open spaces, vacant 
plots, anything, anywhere, to have tke crowded hosts of 
our working populations strung out into open order so that 
the bombs of the enemy would do less damage among them. 
Of course, it is not war. Nor, we trust, is war on the farthest 
visible horizon, at present. But even if war could never come 
again; still, everything is calling health, morality, 
home life, everything—to spread the people out ; to spread 
them out, and yet further spread them out; to the point 
not only of feeling the breezes blow, but of gathering some of 
their own food at a pinch. And I will make a suggestion. 
Will not someone to whom it would be easy be inspired to ransack 
the town-planning Acts, to see just what land-buying powers a 
municipal corporation has got, if it wanted to exercise them to 
the very full, in order to string ils people out along the country 
roads, in houses fairly close together but with deep backs —- 
cheap Spectator houses with strips of land behind—on which 
every inhabitant could at a pinch get a picking; and have 
tram lines to run them out and in to their city work. If 
he could ransack all the relevant land legislation for existing 
powers, and put the results in plain language, he would 
bring off a profound stroke in as great a cause as even the 
Spectator has ever taken up, in its long and honourable history. 
I have a shrewd suspicion that their powers are really greater 
I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. Scorr. 


to us 


than most corporations know. 


University College, Cardiff. 


| To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of November 22nd yousuggest that when 
any dwelling is declared to be unfit for human habitation the 
rents should automatically cease with a view to its being 
demolished. I venture to add that such a provision might 
well receive statutory sanction whether it is intended to 
pull down the dwelling or not. 

In London and some large towns many small dwellings 
are held on the leasehold system, under which the ground 
landlord leases the land to a builder for a long term of years, 
the builder erects the dwelling and probably underlets it fora 
long term to an under lessee, who may in his turn sub-underlet 
it for, say, twenty-one sub-under-lessee, who 
cither occupies the house himself or lets it out in separate 
tenements for occupation. ‘The and the under-leases 
each provide that the obligation to keep the premises in 
repair shall fall on him who takes the lease or under-lease 

If the Act of Parliament were to provide that on the 
dwelling being pronounced unfit for habitation all 
should cease until the defects were made good, tt would be 
rent to see 


years, to a 


lease 


rents 


to the interest of all persons entitled to receive 


that such a state of things should not arise; the ground 
landlord would put pressure on his lessee, the lessee on his 
under-lessee, and so on until the actual occupicr was reached. 
There would have to be some provision to guard against 
the occupier doing wilful damage to the property with a 
view to avoiding payment of his rent. I would further 
suggest that it is desirable to alter the present rule of law 
that on the letting of an unfurnished house ther no hiuaplied 
warranty that it is fit for human habitation. The mer 
statement of the rule would seem to be suflicient argunient 
for its alteration. I believe that the two alterations in the 
law above suggested would have a great influence in im- 
proving th condition of the lums in our great citic - 
J am, Sir, &c., Srewarr JOBSON 


Seaton. Devon. 


The Ha Ye, 


[To the Editor of the Seucraror.] 


one of those unfortunates who own well-built 


Sir,—I am 


working-class tenement houses of one and two rooms and 
kitchen. They are all let, and thanks to careful factors, and 
the fact that there is onlv one small bond, I have only twicc 
been actually out of pocket since the Rent Restriction Act 
came into foree. But. few of the tenants have not taken 


lodgers into these houses and charged them a rent out of all 
proportion to that paid to the landlord, who has to repair the 
extra wear and tear caused by the overcrowding, which he 
cannot control, and which, much against his will, is hastening 
the time when the houses may be termed slum property. 
You say emphatically that no owners of slum property should 
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Teceive any compensation. Would you advise any considera- 
tion for those who have not been able to prevent their property 
from degenerating, and who, also, will be heavily taxed to 
help to build new houses which will be let at unremuncrative 
rents ?—I am, Sir, &c., AN UNFORTUNATE LANDLORD. 


[To the Editor of the Specravor.} 
S1r,—Is the abolition of the slums as simple a question as 
your recent article would suggest ? Have we eny guarantee 
that when we do rebuild these new buildings will not, before 
many years, be again turned into slums? I recently passed 
through the street in which my father was born; it was a 
end of the town then: it would certainly be 
classed as a stum now. In my neighbourhood are two stable 
yards, exactly identical, and built at the same time. ‘Ihe 
occupiers carn very much the same wages. One place is 
always clean and tidy—the other is kept in a horrible state. 
If the very poor continue to bring into the world about three 
times as many children as they have any hope of rearing 
decently I fear the slums will be always with us.— Lam, Sir, &e., 
Belfast, Conway Ross. 


** respectable ” 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.]} 

Sir,—In your very businesslike cssay on “* The Slum and the 
Emergency louse’ (Spectator, November 22nd, 1924) 
you do not suggest the use of existing cmpty houses as 
quarters for slum-dwellers while the stums are being demolished 
and rebuilt. Something in the nature of war-time regulations 
appears, as you point cut, to ke imperative if the problem 
is to be successfully coped with. But it seems to me that if 
such arbitrary powers are to be used it would be better and 
cheaper to use them for the temporary commandcering 
of the countless Jarge houses which are standing empty all 
over England than for adding to the numbers of makeshift 
dwellings, which are already too great. 

One town well known to me—an inland watering place 
which has, like many others, a weakness fer calling itself a 
garden town—contains in one quarter acres of the filthiest 
slums in England. ‘vhe other side of its ecntre, and less than 
a mile away, there are whole blecks of pretentious old- 
fashioned houses of three or more storeys almost uninhabited. 
The aggregate of them cannot be much below a thousand— 
As for the great country houses which are 
going to rack and ruin all over England, they are a tragedy. 
It seems a pity that still more of the dwindling countryside 
should be scarred by hutments and temporary dwellings 
while even in the centre of London thousands of houses are 
standing tenantless because the owners are unable or unwilling 
to let them at a reasonable rent. If all these houses were 
requisitioned for the duration of the housing shortage, and 
an economic rent paid to their owners by the central authority, 
who would collect it from the tenants and be responsible 
for their dilapidations, the problem would be half solved.— 
Jam, Sir, &ce., E. M. NicioLson. 

Combe Martin, Devon. 


probably more. 


WHAT THE COUNTRY EXPECTS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.]| 
Sir,—I am wondering after reading your correspondent’s 
reply to my letter whether he observed the necessary pre- 
liminary thereto by first reading it! I never wrote that 


the Government has a “mandate” to do the things 
mentioned therein. A *‘ mandate’ and an * expectation” 
are ty quite different matters. Mr. Underwood should 
quote with greater care. So much for his first point. Neither 


did I say, or remotely suggest, that the Government's legis- 
lating activities should be restricted to the measures I 
named, but that they should be included in them. So much 
for the second. 
The Communist Party. 

Hlis argument against dealing with these revolutionaries 
displays a strange ignorance of the history of revolutions 
past and present. The story of the development of the 


French Revolution, together with that of our latter-day 
Russian example, is a sinister reminder of the fact that 
revolutions are invariably the work of an active minority 
in the face of a passive and terrorized majority of the people. 
Further, I do not accept his figures as being in any way 


——— 
dependable that the Communists stand in the proportion 
“of about one in 40,000 of the population.” But, if this 
were a fact, it is valueless, even if he can prove that there 
are only the same number proportionately to the electorate. 

I maintain that it is a gross affront to the conscience and 
the dignity of this country not only that these men should be 
allowed openly to preach sedition, and to advocate violence, 
robbery, and murder, against the Commonwealth, but that 
they should be permitted to defile and debauch the minds 
of young children by the inculeation of their vile creed on 
immature understanding. I do not care if it is only one 
child in 40,000, it is an unforgivable offence alike to God 
and man, 

The Dole. 

If Mr. Underwood cannot see the difference—moral and 
financial—between giving a dole in money and in merely 
providing the actual means of subsistence, and that alone, 
I fear 1 cannot hope to persuade him. He lacks a dis. 
crimination in tangible—if I may use the word—moral 
values, together with an ignorance of human nature that is 
astounding. I again reiterate that if money were withheld 
altogether, and its value in kind given in its stead, one of 
the greatest incentives to deliberate idleness among a large 
and growing section of the community would be permanently 
removed. 

He asks: “ Has Mr. Barnes-Austin ever tried to live on 
15s. a week?” I have—and less. ‘To be exact 12s. 64d, 
a week, and this for a period of over six months. My total 
earnings for the year amounting to £48, odd shillings. I 
was supposed to be in a consumption at the time ; so I was 
somewhat handicapped. 1 
that neither he, nor any other man or woman. can teach 
me anything in the hard school of privation or poverty, 
which I have not already learnt in the classroom of that 
grimmest of all sciences—the science of * doing without.” 
I never borrowed a penny, or received any financial assistance 
from anyone ; and though I went through some very black 
being, indeed, saved from extinction by an acti 
hundreds of thousands like 


“an assure your correspondent 


moments 
of previdence—I survived, as 
myself 
and are, no doubt, doing at the present time. 

I further maintain that the vast army of dole drawers 
furnish a complete refutation of Mr. Underwood's contention 
that a man (or woman) cannot be contented to be idle on 


and your correspondent have done in the past 


15s. a week-——he says nothing of the per capitem allowance 
for wife and children; or that such are in proportion ~ of 
one to 40,000, or thereabouts,” in any way mitigates the 
seandal. There are thousands people 
requiring servants, and thousands on thousands of women 
who prefer to draw the dole. 


on thousands of 


The House of Lords. 

The veto was withdrawn from the Upper Tlouse on the 
distinct undertaking that the Chamber should be 
stituted. This has not been done. In my opinion the present 
anomalous position of the Lords is a distinct breach both in 
tradition and usage of the hitherto accepted constitution 
of this country ; and I hold that until this long overdue 
reform is added to the statute book, or until the Referendum 
is established as part of the political constitutional procedure 
of the land, the right of taking a responsible part in the 
Government of the country should certainly be restored. 


recon- 


Trade Unions. 
The tyrannies of these should be curtailed. The tyranny 
that has been established by the Trade Unions, not 
within their own ranks, but also over the rights and liberties 


only 


of the community generally, have been so glaringly apparent 
during the years succeeding the War that as a fact it cannot 
A country which permits one section of the 
Commonwealth—and that the least educated—to take it 
by the throat and say: * You shall have neither light, nor 
food, nor transport, nor warmth, unless you concede our 
demands, whether they be just or unjust!” 
road to government by mob-law. If you tamely 
as the Underwoods of this country would have you do, on 
the feeble plea that “the Trade Unions will not give up 
one iota of what they have gained by a century of struggle ” 
and for fear of revolution, at least free your mind from 
moral cant and mental disingenuousness, and comprehend 


be disputed. 


is on the high 
submit, 
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— 
the inexorable truth, namely, that you have deliberately 
abrogated the right to govern, and have relinquished the 
real power to a body of men whose appetite for spoil— 
like that of all blackmailers—will increase in direct ratio 
with the moral decadence of the victim. 

In conclusion, the destruction of all civilization; the 
canker at the root of authority ; the loss of respect for the 
laws under which we all live; the insidious lowering of 
hitherto accepted standards of plain right and wrong; the 
ultimate extinction of the prestige and dignity of Parliament 
in the esteem of the people—all these evils follow inevitably 
in the train of any form of government which ceases to govern, 
and which sacrifices the cardinal rights and liberties of a 
free people upon the altar of a cowardly expediency.—I am, 
Sir, &e., EvcGar H. S. BARNES-AUSTIN, 

1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


JEWS IN WORLD HISTORY 

[To the Editor of the Seecraton.] 

Sin,—-I quite agree with Mr. Alan Porter that a sensible 
English Jew ought to be as other Englishmen, in everything 
except his religious crecd —he seems to grudge the exception— 
put where I cannot agree to his demands, made rather de haut 
en bas, is where he calls on the Jew to believe in the Incarna- 
tion, or be lost for ever. Surely it is possible, without any 
minute theological argumentation, which is always fruitless, 
to allow that a certain school of belief is entitled to refuse to 
regard Jesus as anything but a splendid young Rabbi, who 
brought to a system the precepts of Love less cardinally 
taught by earlier rabbis, and the worship of whom as God, 
preached by His devoted sectaries precisely at the right 
moment froma worldly standpoint, successfully spread a species 
of Judaism over half the world! We think that the species of 
Judaism in question was theologically wrong, and only beg 
leave to hold to our own far simpler creed. Are we, there- 
fore, not to be permitted the respect which nowadays one 
school ef religious thought entertains for another which is not 
obviously immoral or degrading ? 

Mr. Porter asks us, somewhat pontifically, to take steps, 
the only steps, to find contentment and a new racial purpose. 
We have contentment and, Zionists 
excepted, we desire no racial purpose but the old one of being 
witnesses to what we regard as the truth. We do not ** blench”’ 
because others hold to their view of the truth, in which they 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Atrrep L, EMANUEL. 


THE 


i.e., ina religious sense 


have been brought up. 


210 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


EMINENT NEGROES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Str, Referring to your article on the Negro Problem, may 
[ be allowed to quote at least one instance of a * pure black ” 
rising to eminenee, in Sir Edward Reeves, Chief Justice of 
Barbados, about 1880 ? If 1 remember rightly, Mr. Kennedy, 
also a pure black, was about the same time U.S. Minister at 
Port au Prince, Haiti.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. B. 


INDIA AND OPIUM 
[T'o the Editor of the Srecraton.] 

Sin, In your issue of November 15th, in the article entitled 
Unionist Foreign Policy,’ there are two statements 

which appear to us to call for comment. 
he first is that * India is the greatest producer of opium 
Whatever estimate may be framed of the 
production in Chins 
estimates are,in fact, available 


in the world.” 
and, unfortunately, nothing 
the known facts 
demonstrate beyond all that the present 
production in China is at least fifteen to twenty times the 


present 
but vague 
{ possible doubt 
production in India. 

he seeond statement to which we 
ion intact of the revenues of the 
could not compensate for the odium which 


desire to refer is that 


sa ¥ . 
the preserva Indian 


Government ~ 
the British Enypire would incur in America if it stood in 
the way of effective action to limit the drug traflic. The 
Indian Government has formally declared that its opium 
policy is net dictated by financial considcrations, and this 
recently been repeated by us at the sessions 


The total 


declaration has 


Opium 


= 


of the Conference at Geneva. revenue 


—_ 


derived by the Indian Government from opium, in respect 
of both internal consumption and export, is, as near as may 
be, 3 per cent. of its total revenues. The revenue per head 
per annum derived from the consumption of opium in India 
is, to a very close degree of accuracy, 2d. The revenue 
derived from the export traffic is approximately the same, 
The question will possibly appear in its correct perspective 
if this revenue per head per annum be compared with the 
revenue per head per annum derived in other countries from 
the sale of intoxicating liquors._We are, Sir, &c., 
J. CAMPBELL. 
II. CLayTon. 
(Delegates for India at the 
Opium Conferences at Geneva.) 
Hotel Bellevue, Geneva, November 20th. 


CHURCHMEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of November 29th you say “ Twenty 
years ago it would have been inconceivable that Churechmen 
would spontaneously suggest that their schools should be 
taken over by the local authorities.” The resolutions which 
I send you, passed in 1901 by a committee of the Manchester 
Diocesan Committee, of which the late Bishop Moorhouse 
was chairman, will show you that twenty-four years ago 
there were churchmen who wished that all church schools 
should be in great measure taken over by the local authorities. 
The committee found that in all parts of the country there 
were many churchpeople who shared their wish. The Act 
of 1901 gave a large measure of effect to the wish.—I am, Sir, 
&e., T. C. THorsrau.. 

Ridgeways, Finchhampstead, Berks. 

[We only meant that twenty years ago a majority of 
churchmen would certainly not haye recommended that 
their schools should be taken over. That has now happened. 
—Ebp. Spectator.| 


LONDON JOURNALISM 
DIPLOMA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
I was much interested in the account recently given in 
London University 


UNIVERSITY OF 


SIR, 
your correspondence columns of the 
Courses in Journalism. I think, however, that the usefulness 
of the account would have been greatly increased if actual 
figures, so far as they are available, had been given as to the 
number and proportion of the students who, having obtained 
the diploma, have subsequently obtained journalistic employ- 
ment. 

My reason for asking for such figures is that I am myself 
one of these students who have taken the courses and hold 
the diploma, and that my subsequent experience has not been 
of such a kind as to endorse the value put upon the training 
by your correspondent. In short, I found myself abandoned 
in a hopelessly overcrowded labour market ; the gentlemen 
from whom one might reasonably have expected encourage- 
ment and opportunity (i.¢e., those scholars and journalists who 
acted as patrons to the Course and gave pleasant addresses 
to the students) took up an attitude of embarrassed reluctance 
us soon as it came to a question of any practical help. 

I do not wish to enlarge upon my own disappointment, but 
I can only feel that it would be a public misfortune if many 
young men and women were encouraged by the eulogy in your 
columns to enter a profession where the prospects are actually 
-I am, Sir, &c., M.A, 


so depressing. 


WARNING SHADOWS 

[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Str.-—I am astonished at Sir John Heaton’s letter in your issue 
of last week. in which, after showing that he has a clear 
merits of the film Warning Shadows, he 
ends by calling it ‘*a degrading atrocity from Germany.” 
The plot of Warning Shadows is, briefly, that a party of 
people are shown, as in a vision, the evil thoughts which are 


appreciation of the 


in their own minds, and the consequences of those thoughts 
if ever they should be translated into action ; so, when they 


awaken, they take warning and put away their jealousies 
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and suspicions. What could be more moral? Admittedly, 
the bulk of the film consists in the vision of the terrible things 
that might have happened, but if Sir John Heaton objects 
to this, by how much more must he object, for instance, to the 
death scene in Othello? Sir John Heaton is evidently not 
an Aristotelian, or he would not write as he does of a piece 
whose very subject is the catharsis which a dream may bring 
to the dreamer, and which therefore the film as a whole 
should bring to the audience.—I am, Sir, &c., N. T. S. 


Tur Firm Inpvustry.— Mr. E. F. Howard Gaye writes :— 
Los Angeles, California, is the moving picture capital 
of the world. This city has a population of one million. 
Thousands of that million find cecupation in the film 
industry, the fourth largest industry in the United States. 
During many active years’ work in the studios of Hollywood, 
California, [ have learned that, since the pioneering days, 
America has looked upon the moving picture business as 
almost her own. I doubt whether German films will ever have 
a wide sale in the U.S.A. ; but if German producers can secure 
a large portion of the trade outside America, that country’s 
supremacy may be seriously threatened. ‘I'he production of 
British films in English studios is at a very low ebb. There is 
very little being done at present, and many studios are idle. 
It seems a great pity to me that an industry which ranks 
fourth of all the industries of the United States, and gives 
direct and indirect employment to thousands of people there, 
ean find no counterpart in England. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE IS SOCIAL SERVICE 
[To the Editor of the Seecravonr.| 

Sir,—The subjects * Homecroft Policy’? and ‘ Domestic 

Service > are intimately connected. We need to learn how 

to use food as well as how to produce it. In Finland the 

teaching of vegetable and fruit cultivation goes hand in 

hand with that of cooking. 

We need also to learn the economic preparation of food, 
A present given to an intelligent young wife of a skilled 
workman on short time has introduced and proved the value 
of a three-tiered steamer cooker (price 8s. 9d.). My friend 
and her husband are delighted ; a piece of salt beef, pease 
pudding, carrots, turnips, potatoes, apples and rice were 
all beautifully cooked and the nourishment conserved in 
such a steamer on one small gas ring with the expenditure 
of two pennyworth of gas. This utensil was apparently 
unknown in this social circle; it is now being beught by 
other housewives, who find it not only economical but labour- 
saving. 

Your ‘* Non-gloria ” Wuddersfield correspondent hits the 
right nail on the head when she says that domestic help 
is needed * in thousands of middle-class homes.” ‘They are 
suffering frightfully from high prices, high wages, and the 
loss of the kindly efficient maiden aunt and useful nicce 
of the despised Victorian Era, There is scope in this direction 
for social service of a very high order. It the young University 
women of the present day would give three to six months’ 
domestic help in some middle-class household after taking 
their degree, they would nd the personal experience splendid, 
and have the satisfaction of relieving some overworked, 
tired, discouraged mother. 

“If youth but knew, if old age only could.” 


But youth is the most promising factor in the case. A 
girl friend, a Ph.D., did serve like this at the beginning 
of this year with great success and satisfaction on both 
sides. 

The formation of a ‘ National Housewives’ Association,” 
non-party, non-sectarian, democratic, such as they have 
in every district in Sweden, to which all girls over eighteen 
and women could belong, would do much in the way of 
collecting information and disseminating the best results 
of varied experience. ‘To this employers, employed, as well 
as housewives who do their own work could all belong. Such 
an association could do much to encourage the ** Homecroft 
Policy,” reduce high prices, and obtain a pure food supply. 
Government Commissions of Inquiry are useful, but they 
need to be supported by a National Association of House- 
wives which need not be tco exclusively feminine. I am, 
Sir, e., ANN Porr (Cook-General), 

510 Aing’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 10, 


A 





DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sir,—At this season of the year may I ask the indulgence 
of your columns to plead the cause of the 7,300 boys and 
girls and babies in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes—the largest ‘family 
in the world? The charter of these National Homes is “x, 
destitute child ever refused admission”; there is no red 
tape, no votes are required, there is no waiting list—the 
need of the child is the only consideration. In fifty-eight 
years 98,000 children have been lifted out of the shadow 
into the sun. Five are admitted daily. 

Many of these children come from the gloom of the slums, 
We give them « new environment, build up healthy bodies 
and minds, train them and place them out in life as healthy, 
honest and God-fearing citizens. It is a good investment, 
for the children are the nation’s, and indeed the Empire's, 
greatest asset. Become partners in this work with us, and 
help to keep our doors widely open for the reception of orphan 
and destitute children. We are relying upon our Winter 
Appeal to maintain our great family during the winter— 
1,828 are babies and little tots under five. Ten shillings will 
feed one child for ten days. Your Christmas gift to the 
children will bring you happiness, for after all there is no 
joy equal to the joy of giving.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Winitiam McCant, 
Chairman of Council. 

P.S.— Cheques should be made payable * Dr. Barnardo's 
Ilomes Winter Appeal,” and may be sent to me at 18-26 
Stepney Causeway, London, E, 1. 


A CRY FROM THE FAR WEST 
[To the Editor of the Specravror.]} 
Sir,— I write from the banks of the mighty Athabasca River, 
in the Far West, where I am living and farming with my 
family amid primeval forests. I rarely see men or women; 
the forests are very lovely, but terribly lonely to live in, 
Frankly this is a begging letter, for I want mental food and 
want it very badly. 
a relative in the West of Scotland, and it is looked for eagerly. 
[ also receive the Weekly Illustrated Times. These two 
papers give me news of the outside world. But it is not 
enough. I want the Fortnightly Review, Nineteenth Century, 
Contemporary, Asiatic Review, &e., &e.; in fact, anything 
in this line. There must be thousands of these thrown 
away every month in old England, which would be worth 
almost anything out here, but how to get them here? Can 
you help me? [am trying to get people here interested in 
other things than the price of hep and grain. 
soldier who, since leaving Cambridge in 1888, has seen much 


[ receive the Spectator every week from 


I am an old 
of the big world, and few can know the British Empire and 
East better than I do. 

Anything in the reading line will be most gratefully received 
and passed on from house to house. Wishing the Spectator 
the best of luck.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KF. W. Putror 
(late St. John’s College, Cambridge). 
Blue Ridge Post Office, Alberta, Canada, 


POETRY 

4 

BETRAYED 

Tue Question came: ‘ Not guilty!” I replied, 
And would have pleaded Cause and Circumstance ¢ 
But I was silenced by a voice that cried : 
* Forgive my client this irrelevance! ....” 
Aghast, I turned to hear my Advocate, 
One Conscience, whom I'd flouted, now admit 
My guilt complete. Contempt turning to hate, 
I waited while he made clean breast of it— 
And then I shook my shackles at the sky : 
* You who in Judgment sit!” I cried in scorn, 
“You frame the Law, and every Cause You try, 
And even paltry Conscience You suborn .... 1” 
My words trailed out as the Judge looked at me: 
Too well I knew whose was the treachery. 


WSENNETH ASHLEY. 
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BOOKS OF THE 
THE SUPERMAN OF 


[CorpyRIGHT IN THE Unirep Sratres oF AMERICA BY TIE 
New York Times.] 


MOMENT 


PLEASURE 


The Lives of the Rakes. Vols. I., “Old Rowley,” and II., 
‘Restoration Rakes.’’ By E. Beresford Chancellor. (London : 
Philip Allan and Co. 10s. 6d. per vol.) 

Nell Gwynne. By Arthur Dasent. (Macmillan. 18s. net.) 

The Works of George Savile Marquess of Halifax. Edited 
by W. Raleigh. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1912.) 

Iv there is any excuse for making a detailed record of the 

Lives of the Rakes—and perhaps there is more excuse than 

appears on the surface—Charles II., or ‘*‘ Old Rowley,” as the 

courtiers called him, after a wicked old goat that frequented 
the privy garden at Whitehall, deserves special attention. 

He would have been a remarkable man even if he had not 

been a remarkable debauchee. In addition, he was a King, 

and a King who took the stage after a great revolution and 
many strange and exciting adventures. But Charles IT. gives 
an even greater and more poignant excuse than that for 
biography. The psychology of the man presents some very 
curious grounds for study, and in his case the material is 
much more abundant and more noteworthy than is usual in 
historical characters of 300 vears ago. By a happy accident 
the character of Charles II. was anatomatized by one of the 
wutest minds and greatest masters in the art of personal and 
mental analysis that the world has ever known. Lord Halifax, 
in his Character of King Charles IT., achieved a memorable 
triumph. In this incomparable study of some eleven thousand 
words he gives us a portrait of a man’s mind and natures 
which in the exact sense is exhaustive. He squeezes the 
sponge which he has passcd over Charles absolutely dry. It 
first of all absorbed all the liquid available and then it was 
wrung out to the last drop. As we read the concluding words 
in Halifax’s Character, it is diflicult not to say, ** Even George 

Meredith or Henry James never did anything approaching 

this. It is not likely to be equalled. It will certainly never 

be bettered.’ 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor, the writer of the book before me, 
does not rise to any such heights, and yet we are glad of his 
book. Read with Halifax as a guide the details he gives are 
noteworthy and interesting. Almost on every page the 
reader who knows his Halifax will say, ‘* Ilow absolutely this 
accords with the generalizations of the Great Trimmer!” 

Though his subject is unsavoury—indeed, disgusting in 
many respects—Mr. Chancellor has been discreet in the best 
sense. He has grown fond of his King, as I am bound to 
say everyone always did who knew him intimately or came to 
know him by a study of his period. And yet he hides 
nothing and makes no perpetual or wearisome apology. He 
gives us the facts, and, as a rule, lets them speak for them- 
selves for good or ill. Ail he does else, and rightly, is to 
emphasize how in many respects Charles Ii. was better than 
one might have expected him to be in an age so dissolute and 
in a Society in which the relaxation of all moral restraint had 
reached its zenith. Tlalifax closes his study with the words, 
“ Let his Royal Ashes then lie soft upon him, and cover him 
from harsh and unkind Censures ; which though they should 
not be unjust, can never clear themselves from being indecent.” 
That might well have been taken as the motto for this Life, 
though Mr. Chancellor might add he has gone nearer clearing 
his criticism from indecency than, considering the subject, 
could have been expected. 

The best thing that can be said about Charles II., and it 
ought to be said at once, is that the clement of cruelty, so 
often the attendant of lust and self-indulgence grown 
putrid, seems to have been absent from his nature. He let 
his passions make a beast of him, but never a wild beast. As 
far as I know, there is no example of his having used force or 
fraud to obtain the gratification of his desires. No maidens 
were carried off by him, and in no case did he play the part 
of David in any new tragedy of Uriah the Hittite. Te did 
not even threaten, but trusted entirely in his amours to his 
own powers of seduction. He did not even persuade by 
threats. The only example that I can remember which is 
quoted of a serious threat by ‘* Old Rowley ” is much to his 


credit. Charles saw the child of the Duchess of Cleveland 
crying because she had broken the window of the coach and 
feared her mother (**a very crucl and austere woman ”’) 
wouldbeat her. He thercupon sent amessage to the Duchess 
to say that if she touched the child she would lose his favour 
and protection. He added, for he knew his woman, explicit 
instructions that she was not to let anyone clse chastise the 
child for her. Charles was no doubt a heartless man and 
would in the last resort have applied the old Border motto, 
“ Thou shalt want ere I want,” but, short of that, he generally 
liked to do kindnesses and hated to see people ill-used by 
Fortune or by others. He liked smiling faces and was in all 
essentials a genial man. Ife had none of that diabolism which 
delights in the sufferings mental or physical of others, such as 
stained Napoleon. The Emperor positively enjoyed making 
other people miserable. For example, when on campaign he 
obtained great amusement from raking up any gossip sent to 
him from Paris which would make his Marshals and his Staff 
officers unhappy as to the conduct of their wives. Charles, 
on the other hand, instead of provoking sour faces and sour 
hearts, found friction of this kind, and especially 
unbearable. Here indeed was the man’s undoing. Ilis 
virtues, as Halifax clearly saw, injured him far more than his 
vices. Ilis kindliness and hatred = of 
him, again as Halifax saw, the servant of people whose mastcr 
he theoretically was. It came about in this way. ‘he King 
spent his life in avoiding rows and having a pleasant, nay, an 
Iie liked the river of life not merely 
to flow smoothly, but with a winking ripple of laughter and 
Therefore he would do almost anything to 
avoid trouble and worry. He slid away, Halifax tells 1 

from ‘an asking face,” and would buy off by gifts of money 


+. scenes.” 


suffering made 


uproariously good time. 


good fellowship. 


or power anyone who bored and pestered him by bringing up 
their grievances or trying to get a decision out of him on some 
great, or pretended great, affair. Ile was a very fast walker, 
and tried to walk away from the bores who pursued him, and 
generally from all trouble. 

The clever but ignoble race of courtiers soon found out 
the King’s weakness and played upon it. They dug up 
every sort of moribund trouble and difficulty and actually 
manufactured new grievances in order that they might use 
the said troubles and grievances to blackmail the King and 
get bought off by him. The fact that he hated to say no 
to any proposition, or to be harsh, or anything but at his full 
ease was played upon for all it was worth. This anti-refusal 
complex went so far that at last Charles had almost no choice 
at all. 
by negative barricades. 
tram-lines. As Halifax notes, he did not even do what most 
monarchs insist upon They were 
selected for him by others because it was less trouble to him 
to leave it at that than to fight against the coteries who were 


Everything was settled for him, and often against hii, 
Ile could only move on prescribed 


choose his own mistresses. 
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supporting this or that mist™ss in being, or trying to force a 
new one upon him. He generally yielded, not on a comparison 
of the respective attractions of the two ladies, but on an 
estimate of the streneth of the factions that were at the 
moment supporting the respective courtesans. The people 
whom it would be hardest work to resist or overcome carried 
the day. 

The only woman for whom he for her own sake felt any- 
thing approaching love or tenderness, and to whom he was 
constant, was Nell Gwynne. She wasa sort of female Charles IT. 
in temperament, though probably of more steadfastness of 
character than the King. 

° . : ‘ iin 

As is shown in Mr. Dasent’s sketch of her ‘* Poor Nellic 
was genuinely fond of the King, and used her influence over 
him as little for evil as it is possible to imagine, considering 
all the circumstances. She did not want to make trouble 
or mischief. Ina kind of muddled way she probably regarded 
the King as a licensed polygamist, and so was not jealous. 
She neither tyranrized over him nor bled him; though she 
herself was sacrificed again and again to Charles’s desire not 
to have a row, or in order to get rid of * the asking face ” 
of some persistent rival or rival's friend ! 

But to return to the main point, Charles, like all inveterate 
pleasure-seekers, failed in his object—an easy time. Pope, 
greatest of analysts in verse, though he applied his words 
to a woman, exactly summed up the situation when he 
described how Atossa only purchased pain by too intense 
a pursuit of the things that should have given joy. She 
“died of nothing but the rage to live.’ With Charles case 
and happiness were killed by his over-lust to obtain them ! 

And yet, when all is said and done, there must have been 
something better in the man than this intensive desire to 
avoid friction in the conduct of life. This is proved by the 
fact that on one or two great occasions he threw up his slavish- 
ness to ease and showed a more liberal spirit. Again, it is 
proved by the way in which certain people-—very few, but still, 
some— were genuinely attached to him, Halifax, though hel 
got little or nothing out of the King, was a sincere admirer, 
and an admirer who knew and undersiood at first hand all 
the King’s failings and corruptions. Nell Gwynne, as I have 
said, loved him sincerely. Indeed, it may be said that the 
people whose opinion was most worth having, and who knew 
him most intimately, condemned him least. Those who 
knew him at first hand and yet hated him were very much 
worse men than he was. Again, the mass of the English 
people undoubtedly liked him. Ile indeed is the capita 
example of the kind of person about whom Englishmen 
are still fond of saving with sapient waggings of the head 
* Tle’s got no enemies except himseif.” 

I wish I had space to quote Halifax's exquisite chapter 
on Charles’s Dissimulation. It was a specially delightful 
theme for the Great Trimmer. The opening passage runs 
as follows :— 

* One great Objection made to him was the concealing himself, 
and disguising his Thoughts. In this there ought a Latitude to 
be given; it is a Defect not to have it at all, and a Fault to have 
it too much. Human Nature will not allow the Mean; like all 
other things, as soon as ever Men get to do them well, they cannot 
easily hold from doing them too much, ‘Tis the case even in the 
least things, as singing, &c. . . . Dissimulation is like most other 
Qualities, it hath two Sides ; il is necessary, and yet it is dangerous 
too. To have none at all layeth a Man open to Contempt, to have 
too much exposeth him to Suspicion, which is only the less dis- 
honourable Inconvenience. If a Man doth not take very great 
Precautions, he is never so much shewed as when he endeavoureth 
to hide himself. One Man cannot take more pains to hide himself, 
then another will do to see into him, especially in the Case of 
Kings. Princes dissemble with too many not to have it dis- 
covered ; no wonder then that He carried it so far that it was 
Men compared Notes, and got Evidence; so that 
those whose Morality would give them leave, took it for an Excuse 
for serving him ill. Those who knew his Face, fixed their Eyes 
there ; and thought it of more Importance to see than to hear 
what he said. His Face was as littl Blab as most Men’s, vet 
though it could not be called a prattling Face, it would sometimes 
tell ‘Lales to a good Observer. When he thought fit to be angry, 
he had a very peevish Memory; there was hardly a Blot that 
escaped him: At the same time that this shewed the Strength 
of his Dissimulation, it gave warning too; it fitted his present 
Purpose, but it made a Discovery that put Men more upon their 
Guard against him,” 


discovered, 


When we come ¢o the 4uestion of the mistresses, Halifax 
s precise to brutality. ‘ It was resolved generally by others 
whom he should have in his arms, as well as whom he should 
uave in Sis Councils. Ofa Man who was so capable of choosing, 


Sn 


he chose as seldom as any Man that ever lived.” 
indeed, was a limited monarchy. 

And now must come Llalifax’s apologia for the 
process of taking sanctuary from trouble :— 


Here, 
King's 


t=] 


“The thing called Sauntering, is a stronger Temptation to 


Princes than it is to others. The being galled with Lnportunities 
pursued from one Room to another with asking Faces ; thy dismal 
Sound of unreasonable Complaints, and ill-grounded Pretenres. 
the Deformity of Fraud ill-disguised ; all these would make any 


Man run away from them; and J used to think it was the M tig 
for making him walk so fast. So it was more properly taking 
Sanctuary. To get into a Room, where all Business was to stay 
at the Door, excepting such as he was disposed to admit, might 
be very acceptable to a younger Man than he was, and less iy; n 
to his Ease.” 


The desire to get men’s gratitude as a foundation for case was 
marked in Charles. Halifax gives us a mournful, nay, 
cruel, anatomy here :— 

“T am of an Opinion, in which I am every Day more confirmed 
by Observation, that Gratitude is one of those things that cannot 
be bought. It must be born with Men, or else all the Obligations 
in the World will not create it. An outward Shew may he mado 
to satisfy Decency, and to prevent Reproach; but a real Sense 
of a kind thing is a Gift of Nature, and never was, nor can be 
acquired. The Love of Ease is an Opiate, it is pleasing for the 
time, quieteth the Spirits, but it hath its Effects that seldom fail 
to be most fatal. The immoderate Love of Ease maketh a Man’s 
Mind pay a passive Obedience to any thing that happeneth: It 
reduceth the Thoughts from having Desire to be contont. It must 
be allowed he had a little Over-balance on the well-natured Side, 
not Vigour enough to be earnest to do a kind Thing, much less 
to do a harsh one ; but if a hard thing was done to another Man, 
he did not eat his Supper the worse for it. .1t was rather a Deadness 
than Severity of Nature, whether it proceeded from a Dissipation 
of Spirits, or by the Habit of Living in which he was engaged, 


If a King should be born with more Tenderness than might suit 
with his Office, he would in time be hardened. The Faults of his 
Subjects make Severity so necessary, that by the frequent Occasions 
given to use it, it comes to be habitual, and by degrees the Resist- 
ance that Nature made at first groweth fainter, till at last it is in 
a manner quite extinguished, In short, this Prince might more 
properly be said to have Gifts than Virtues, as Affability, Easiness 
of Living, Inclinations to give and to forgive : Qualities that flowed 
from his Nature rather than from his Virtue.” 

I have quoted greatly from Halifax, but I must quote 

his general conclusions ; they are so sound that they must 
be considered by all those who want to judge of * Old 
Rowley ” :— 
“Tf there might be matter for Objections, there is not less 
reason for Exeuses; The Defects laid to his Charge, are such as 
may claim Indulgence from Mankind. Should no body throw a 
Stone at his Faults but those who are free from them, there would 
be but a slender Shower. What private Man will throw Stones 
at him because he loved 2? Or what Prince, because he dissembled ¢ 
. . . Lhe truth is, the Calling of a King, with all its glittering, hath 
such an unreasonable weight upon it, that they may rather expect 
to be lamented, than to be envied for heing set upon a Pinacle, 
where they are exposed to Censure, if they do not do more to 
answer Men’s Expectations, than corrupted Nature will allow. 
It is but Justice therefore to this Prince, to give all due Softenings 
to the less shining Parts of his Life ; to offer Flowers and Leaves 
to hide, instead of using Aggravations to expose them.’ 

Remember that all this was written after Charles II.’s 
death and when Ilalifax had nothing to gain by softening 
his censures. Again, Halifax was a true Whig and was 
not in the least intoxicated, as was said of Chatham, by a 
peep into the royal chamber. As he showed in the case of 
James If., he could be cold and just even to the point of 
brutality with a cruel and stupid tyrant. 

Once more, let me advise those who want to study * Old 
Rowley ™ first to read the character in their Halifax— an easy 
task since the Oxford Press in 1912 produced in one volume 
the complete works of the Trimmer—and then follow the 
matter up in the more abundant material provided by The 
Lives of the Rakes. 
taining, for in it Mr. Chancellor has collected a considerable 
number of the King’s mots. Indeed, this chapter suggests 
that it might be well worth Mr. Chancellor's while to do what 
Mr. Chamberlain did so well in the matter of the sayings of 
Queen Elizabeth. Why not a collection of * The Sayings of 
the Royal Libertine” ? I shall only quote one of those 
given by Mr. Chancellor, not because it is the best, but because 
it has a certain curious ironic character about it 

“It was @ propos of Wooley, afterwards Bishop of Clonfert, 
that Charles once observed, He was a very honest man but a 
very great blockhead... He had given him a living in Suffolk 
swarming with Nonconformists ...Wooley had gone from hous‘ 
to house and brought them all to church, and the King made 
him a bishop for his diligence, But, added Charles, * What 


To me the last chapter is the most enter- 
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DR. JAMES MOFFATT’S NEW TRANSLATION OF ‘THE BIBLE 
The Old Testament: A New Translation. Volume One, Genesis to 
Esther, Volume Two, Job to Malachi. Two Volumes, 10/6 net each. 

The New Testament: A New Translation. Large Cloth Edition, 10.6 net 
Pocket Edition, Cloth, 6/- net; Leather, 10/6 net; Miniature Edition, Cloth, 
46 net; Leather, 6/- net. 

Everyman’s Life of Jesus. Also by Dr. MOFFATT. Pocket Edition, Cloth, 
6/- net; Leather, 10 6 net. 


ARTHUR MEE’S CHILDREN’S BIBLE 7/6 net 
Being the Bible Story told in the Bible’s own words, arranged by ARTHUR 
MEE, with no word added and no word altered. Magnificently illustrated in 
gravure with a gallery of over seventy noble pictures. 

THE STORY OF CHRIST. By Giovanni Peapini. Large Cloth Edition, 
10/6 net. Pocket Edition, Cloth, 6/- net. Leather, 10/6 net. 

A PEOPLE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By J. Paterson-Smyth, D.D., LL.D., 
D.Litt. Large Cloth Edition, 10,6 net. Pocket Edition, Cloth, 6/- net. 
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THE DIARY OF LORD BERTIE, 1914-1918. Edited by Lady Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox, D.B.E. With a Foreword by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
K.G. Two Volumes. JIJllustrated. 42/- net. 

“Of extraordinary interest and first-rate historical value.”""—Daily Mail. 


MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 20/- net. 
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Kay Neilsen Boxed, 20/- net Edition de Luxe, 
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THE SHALLOW END By Ian Hay With Illus- 
trations in Colour by Lewis Baumer 7/6 net 
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“ Charming —charming in its style, in its expression and 
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THE U NCARVEN TIMBERS By Kennedy 
Williamson 6/- net 
“ A rich humanity runs through the book like a sweet 
woodland stream.’’——Yorkshire Past 





CHARMS AND DREAMS, from the Elfin Pedlar’s 
Pack By Helen Douglas Adam Illustrated 7/6 net 
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he could have said to the Nonconformists he could not imagine, 
except that his nonsense suited their nonsense. ~ 

That is a delightful comment—worthy of Svdney Smith. 
The fact is, Charles was essentially a modern man in his way 
of talking. He was the first man who conversed ailusively 
and with the touch and go manner such as we use or try to 
use now. Before him men orated or expounded or only 
asked to supply wants. Iie set a Cialectical fashion. 

And here I may note in conclusion a curious little circum- 
stance, which IT am bound to say I had not known before— 
that Charles If, was remarkable among men of his time by 
not swearing, except for his well-known expression * Od's 
fish! and he not only did not swear, but disliked it in 
other people, men and women, Yet his talk and his anecdotes, 
too many and too long, as Halifax thought, exceeded all 
limits in the matter of decorum. 

J. Sr. Lon STRACHEY. 


BOOKS 
THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 


For two months and more there has been a seerct to keep: 
it would have been cheericss and untimely, T think, to mention 
earlier in the year that Christmas books had begun to stream 
into the office. But the flood begins with October, and 
soon afterwards there are far more gift-books appearing 
than ordinary publications. The sceret need be kept no 
longer. 

And the first four ov five books T mention this week, though 
they may not be designed for the occasion, will certain!s 
make good Christmas books of a serious and permanent 
worth. The Golden Cockere!l Press send us a very attractive 
selection from Henry Carey's works, Songs and Poems. 
Carey is famous only for once song, * Sally in our alley ~ ; 
but there was a freedom and grace in all he wrote unusual 
to the eighteenth century. It was partly, no doubt, because 
he wrote definitely to music; he was not cramped into the 
couplet or the Pindaric. That part of poetry which is 
* surprise ~ is lacking in him as in most of his contemporaries ; 
but he writes lyrically and casily :-— 

* Bacchus must now his Pow'r resign, 
Lam the only God of Wine : 
It is not fit the Wretch should be 
In Competition set with me, 
Who can drink ten thiees more than | 


” 


We are caught back into the seventeenth century with a 
pocm like the following : 
“Twas Fancy, first, made Coelia Fair : 

“Twas Fan ¥ gave ber Shiu pe and Aur 

It robb’d the Sun, stripp'd every Stat 

Of Beauties, to hestow on Her. 

And, when it had the Goddess n le 

Down it fell and Worshipped.” 





The decorations are from wood-cuts by Robert Gibbings, 
the selection is by Moira Gibbings. A very much smaller 
but still more beautiful book comes from the same press 
Where I Lived and What I Lived For, by Henry David Thoreau, 

Mr. Guy Chapman publishes the first two volumes of the 
Watergate Library, a series of very handy and cheap and 
well-produced reprints. The first is Defoe’s Moll Flanders, 
Livery word that Defoe wrote has an honesty and good work- 
manship about it—a stylistic honesty, that is: a complete 
freedom from airs. And Moll Flanders is one of the greatest 
of his works. The second volume is Adlington’s translation 
of The Golden Asse of Apuleius. If we do not welcome it 
as heartily as the other, the reason is that Adlington’s trans- 
lation must have been issued half-a-dozen times in the past 
twelve years and can be obtained in other cheap reprints. 
The Watergate Library scems to differ from other such 





series in one inportant respect—neither volume contains 
an introduction or any apparatus. It can sometimes be a 
blessing when no one interferes with our reading. Mrs. 
Alison Phillips has selected, from sources as wide apart as 
the Orphie Hymns and Christina Rossetti, An Anthology of 
Sleep (Guy Chapman). 

Mr. O. F. Christic attempts to bring to the general mind 
Johnson the Essayist (Grant Richards), a more important 
man in many ways than Johnson the conyersationalist. 


ee 


Dr. Johnsen, it seems, was a cause. of wit in others 6 much 
as a wit himself. Horace Walpole felt round for some 


t ; time 
in order to find an offensive cnough charset rization of 

» i 
Johnson. “* The Rambler followed the Spectator.” said Lad 


Mary Wortley-Montagu, “ as a pack-horse would doa hunt 
Taine was more contemptuous: ‘* We learn from 
life is short, and we ought to improve the few 
granted to us; that a mother ought not to bring up her son 
as a fop: that a man ought to repent of his faults and vet 
avoid superstition ; that in everything we ought to be active 
and not hurricd. . . . We should like to know who could 
have been the lovers of ennui who bought up 13.000 Copies 
of his works.” 


er, 
him that 
hioments 


Mr. Aylmer Maude some time ago produced a Life of 
Tolstoy. Now he produces The Authorized Life of Marie ¢€ 
Stopes (Williams and Norgate). “In the former case,” fe 
writes, * I wrote of the ablest man 1 had met, and now I am 
writing of the ablest woman I have met.” The book is q 
panegyric and not a biography, as we might gather from that 
first juxtaposition. But we can see the great enerey and 
ability of Dr. Stopes. Mr. II. G. Wells publishes his vear's 
work in journalism under the title A Year of Prophesying 
(T. Fisher Unwin), and in an epilogue he surveys his career 
and his aims. ‘in all these articles and books,” he states, 
“there is the thrust of the natural and conscious and con- 
vineed revolutionary. tam against the clothes we wear 
and the food we cat, the houses we live in, ihe schools we 


have, our amusements. our money, OUT Ways oO} trading, our 
ways of making, our compromises and agrecments and laws, 


our articles of political association, the British Empire, the 
American Constitution.” 

In the Locb Classical Library (Heinemann) we now have 
the complete translation of Aristophanes by Dr. Ro: 
The Poetry Beokshop has sent us the thirty-ninth issue of 
The Chapbook : it is a volume of substance : the last number 
was published a year and a-half ago and Mr. Herold Monro 


j 


has been gathering material through the whole time 


We regret that in the Spectator of November end we 
omitted from~- Messrs. Dent's advertisement the price cf 







Signor Nittis They Make a Desert (10s. 6d. net) and gave 
the price of Mr. Wicksteced’s Blake's Vision of the Pool of 
Job as 10s. instead of 10s. Gd. In our last week's issue the 
price of Signor Nitti’s bock was correctly given. 

The Literary Eprror. 


THE EVE OF VENUS 


Pervigilium Veneris. In Latin and in Englis 
translated by R. W. Postgate. (Grant Richa 15s. 


Nor a scholar can tell us when the Pervigiliiom Veneris was 





written : it may be attributed with good reason to any of th 
first four centuries of our era. And that give ise to the 
miserable reflection that even the loveliest poem mist have 
some clearness of appeal destroyed by the smudeing hand 
of time. I feel sure that a man of the fourth ry could 
have had no doubts ; even if the phrasing were concn to 
all those years, he would have been conscious of aw particu 
larity of mood, a depth of awareness, which marked the poem, 
plainly and undeniably, as of such or such an age. For we 


ourselves if we consider an imitation of Milton or a parody 
of Shakespeare, can casily tell whether it was composed in 
the eighteenth, nineteenth or twentieth century ; we can 
often piace it to within ten or twenty vears. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch was deceived into accepting a mock-meta- 
physical poem as genuine ; but thet was a strange aberration. 
The poem began, if I remember rightly :— 
* He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of life.” 

The imitation became truer in other lines; but wasn't that 
beginning erying out to him, * [am Mid-Victorian ~ ? 

it is not a gap in knowledge that prevents us from finding 
that small detail of fact. We know enough of those four 
centuries to distinguish them; we have a good enough basis 
for appreciating the turns and evolutions of spirit that they 


brought. But our alertness is deadened ; the difference does 
not poignantly affect or concern us: and so we cannot carry 
with us an insight that may serve as a sure criterion. 

If it were necessary to declare from our own reactions to the 
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’ Gen. Editor: DR. EAGLEFIELD HULL. ee fusely encyclopiwdie book . Lavishly illustrated and 
iCtive I torial C¢ Litte _SIR_ HUGH ALLEN, PROF. GRAN decorated . . . contains a world of information of interest to 
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Tam By FRANCESCO NITTI, Ex-Premier of Italy. A ruthless exposure of the evil consequences of the so-called Peace 
isa arising out of the imperialistic designs of France under the Poincaré régime. 
that §] DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET POST FREE. 

and 

Cars Books by &. G. dD. Roberts Edward Garnett’s 


hate BABES OF THE WILD ANTHOLOGY OF W. H. HUDSON'S 
IMustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. WORKS 


ates = 

* His very name stands surely for everything dear to the wild- “To dip into this anthology is to commune with a mind of rare 
con- nature student.”"—Bookman. originality and magnetism.”—Sunday Times. ‘ Mr. Garnett has 
Wear Large Crown 8vo. 6s. nCte dene his work admirably in a volume which should lead new 
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our = net. Wisdem of the Wilderness (Illustrated), 6. net. They just been added to the Popular 6s. Edition of W. H. HUDSON'S 
Lws That Walk in the Wild (Illustrated), 6s. net. In the Morning of works. 
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A BRILLIANT NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS BY ‘ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH.” 


“0 MANY FURROWS cur 


rs, os. net. 
e of By the author of “ Windfalls,” “ Leaves in the Wind,” “ Pebbles on the Shore,” ete. 


“ There are few writers of to-day—or even of yesterday—who can maintain such interest of narration, simplicity 





nber 
nro and dignity of language, complete absence of malice or bitterness, and enheartening comment on the little daily 
pleasures common to mankind.”—The Star. 
a *“ There is no living writer who has so keen an eye for the little commonplaces of life and the meaning that lurks 
st in them.”’—Daily News. 
cf 








aa PROF. SAINTSBURY’S COLLECTED BLAKE'S VISION OF THE BOOK 
. ESSAYS AND PAPERS, 1875-1920 OF JOB 


Vol. 4. Essays in French Literature. 


Baudelaire to Anatole France. Os. od. net. . P . et ) 
With the issue of the fourth volume this important edition is With reproductio: OL the diustt : \ JOSEPH 
now complete. “It is almost impertinent to praise the know- WICKSTEED, M.A | ] 
ledge, the critical power, the erudite authority, the love of advanced 1 na : : L ; , , 
france shown in these essays.”"—Vorning Post. “A treasure of 
information and enthusiasm.”—Daily Vews. ‘A pure delight.” 
—Saturday Review. : 
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poem what we conceived its date to be, I think we should 
instinctively put it as late as we might. For it was written 
when Venus was no longer a goddess ; she was a principie of 
creation. Admittedly the earlier poets could philosophize 
their gods and goddesses ; but it was still a person whom they 
worshipped, and though they could expatiate upon aspects 
and attributes, still their thought sprang from the will to see 
the goddess in this world. In the Pervigilium Veneris it is 
more as if the author had sought to find the goddess as a unity 
binding the diversity of love ; it was she who was lost now, 
she who must be re-created. And an attitude of thought 
such as that could be born only when scepticism and indiffer- 
ence had worked themselves out. 

Again we might judge the poem late from that sweet, 
melancholy, helpless ending : 

“Tho nightingale sings from the shadow of the poplar, and you 
would think her music was a love-song and not a sister’s complaint 
of her savage husband. She is singing, we are dumb. When will 
spring come tome ? When shall f become like a swallow and cease 
my silonce ? 1 havo lost the muse by silence, and the god does not 
hear me.” 

An age of decadence is at first proud of itself and proud of 
its sins; or at least, if it is aware of its shortcomings, it is 
not wholly disillusioned. Of course, it seems rather ten:pting 
to offer as a parallel to those lines the despair of George 
Herbert, in an age when Elizabethan glories still clung to 
our pocts: 

* All things are busy ; only I 

Neither bring honey with the heos 
Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 

To water these.” 

But Herbert was there showing himself a penitent : and it 
was one face only that he had put on. There was no hope- 
lessness in him; he swung from mood to mood; we shall 
soon have from him that burst of triumph : 

* And now in age L bud again, 

After so many deaths L live and write ; 

I once more smell the dew and rein, 
And relish versing ; O my only light 
It cannot be 
That I am he 

On whom thy tempests fell all night.” 
No, it could not be so near to an age of splendour when the 
author of the Pervigilium Veneris lived. There is a sincere 
and gentle languidness through the whole poem that shows 
how far we have journeyed even from the “ Silver Latinists.”’ 
A critie declared of it that it was “certainly by a half- 
educated man in a degenerate age.” Well, he was impudent, 
he was insensitive, he was foolish; but it was mainly in 
emphasis that he erred; substitute for his adjectives the 
most laudatory you can find that retain a hint of his judg- 
ment, and you will be near to truth. 

Mr. R. W. Postgate has done well to translate the poem 
into English prose: for it would take a poet of extreme 
delicacy to make an acceptable verse translation, and there 
have been too many disastrous attempts already. ‘This 
is the best version [ have seen; it leaves the poem a little 
mistier and more remote ; but it contains no errors of taste. 
The edition is oversumptuous ; a plain page would have 
been pleasanter and more fitting; the heavy red borders 
are otiose. But the booklet is good to handle and casy to 
read ; and we ask for perfection when we ask for more than 
that. P 


TREASURE 


The Wonders of Salvage. By 
8s. 6d, net.) 


LOST AND 


David Masters, 


FOUND 


(Bodley Head, 


Time and again in Mr. Masters’ book we are given exciting 
instances of human ingenuity, backed by vast mechanical 
battling with natural difliculties. Could any- 
thing, for instance, be more thrilling than the repeated 
atiempts to recover the million pounds’ worth of precious 
metals sunk in the ‘ Lutine* for over a hundred years ? 
The treasure has not yet been recovered, and still lies encased 
as in a safe by an enormous crust of corroded cannonballs 
under at least five feet of sand, at the bottom of the sea 
off the Dutch coast. At one time the divers got so near to 


resources, 


the treasure as actually to bring up a lump of correded iron 
Or the attempts to 


with the impress of a gold ingot on it! 


<<. 


find the even more romantic (but slightly doubtful) treasuy 
sunk with the Spanish galleon in Tobermory Bay ? 

But salvage operations are not always directed at the 
recovery of treasure in so concise a form as gold and silye 
ingots. LKven wheat has been salved after immersion, and 
the water drained out of it through wire mattresses. Often, 
of course, it is simply the ship itself which is salved, ang 
this was especially the case during the War, when so many 
ships were sunk or disabled by mines or torpedoes in weather 
which made immediate salvage possible ; and 
thrilling accounts of races io tow a sinking 
vessel to a beach where it could rest until it was patched 
and removed to dock. 

But perhaps the most interesting chapter of all is that 
on the work of the deep-sea divers. 
mechanical resources are not cnough : 


there are 


against time 


For ingenuity and 
the uitimete factor 
in salvage, as in nearly all aspects of the human struggle 
with Nature, is often the sheer physical endurance of one 
or two men. The physical strain of deep-sea diving is very 
great owing to the enormous pressure under which the diver 
has to work. As Mr. Masters puts it, to expect the human 
body to undergo strains three, four and five times greate; 
than the body is built to stand is like expecting a motor. 
ear designed for a load of 80 ewt. to carry a load of six tons, 
Of course, it would not be possible to withstand such pressure 
without and 
air of a density sufiicient to withstand the pressure from 
without. But the strain of breathing compressed air is itself 
very great ; and apart from the strain on the heart and lungs, 
it leads to a considerable excess of nitrogen in the body. 
The nitrogen is inclined to form bubbles in the blood. which, 
if they reach the heart, may cause death or paralysis. While 
the pressure within and without the body is equal, of course, 
these bubbles do not form : 
to the surface, and the external pressure is weakened, that 
they are apt to appear—just as bubbles appear in a soda- 
water syphon when the tap is opened. 
for this is to make the ascent from deep water extremely 
gradual, with continual rests, in order that 
nitrogen may be worked off from the lungs. At great deptlis 
such as 400 feet, it is only safe to remain down for a period 
of twelve minutes. It will easily be scen why men of the 
necessary physique are extremely rare. 

Only onee, Mr. Masters points out, have all the eclebrated 
submarine fights between divers of the cinema and_ novel 
originated in fact, and that was when two rival divers each 
claimed to have found first a cannon embedded in the sand. 
They fought furiously ; but being of very unequal physique 
the smaller man endeavoured to escape. The other pursued 
him in a paroxysm of rage, and endeavoured to keep him down 
but finally they were both hauled to the surface, 
and history says that they became good friends ever after. 
Ricuarp Hecues. 


counter-pressure, divers breathe compressed 


it is when the diver is coming 


The only safeguard 


the excessive 


by the legs ; 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE 


NURSERY * 


I suvrost that most people assume that 
are Classies only in the loose sense in which the word is often 
used in English, when it hardly means more than “old 
favourite.” But though ‘ is not perhaps quite the 
word we ought to use of them, 
aristocracy among the books that children like. 


* nursery Classics ” 


* classic ” 
here does exist a very distinct 
There are 
only a few of these aristocratic books, Like cream, they come 
in a tiny stream from the separator, the rare and exquisite 
product of many gallons of milk, 

The best rhymes and fairy tales are, of course, classics in that 
sense. ‘The Jolly Tester,” ‘* The Little Man and His Gun,” 
* Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat,” and “The Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe,” 
old English fairy tales, indeed almost any traditional stories, 


and in the select company I would include Grimm, the 








but not the delightful but synthetic “Hans Andersen.’ <A 

* her Goose's Nursery Rhumes. iy L. Edna Walt ] ‘ ‘ 6d -- 
Dy le’s Post Office. Vey Hugh Loitin Cape, 7s. Gd t The St j 
Mrs, Tubbs, By Hugh Lofting. {Butler and Tanner, 6d —Wi We Were 
Veru Young. By A. A, Milne. [Methuen 7s. Gd} i i Grey G > by 
Felicite Lefevre. [Grant Richards, 2s, 6d The Owl l the I y Cat Ry 
Edward Lear, [Warne, 6d The Mysteric 7 hoy By Cyril W. Beaur t 
| Beaumont Ds.) lhe Green Eqy iv A. and M. 2 1 V f 
Joy Street, |[Blackwell,  6s.] A Ginde to Caper Bb l J in, {4 lg 
and Windus, 6s,]}——Lear’s Nov e I'a Boel ls, Gd.J 
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This Handsome Bookcase Free 

Here is shown the Britannica tn the beauti- 
ful solid oak bookcase, especialiy des’gred 
by Maple and Company, and given free ith 
each of the 850 remaining sets of the Britan- 
nica in the New Form. 

No better gift could be chosen this Christ- 
mas than the Encyclopz Jia Britannica in the 
New Ferm. All the family, from the youngest 
to the eldest, will find the Britannica a never- 
ending source of entertainment ard know- 
ledge for years to come. As a gift it is 
especially attractive, because the price in- 
cludes a handsome bookcase in Jaccbean 
oak, especially designed for this set. 

Remember that by our easy payment plan 
you can have aset delivered to your home for 
an initial payment of only £1, the balance to 
be spread over 25 months. 

You have j ust time erovgh to make sure 
of your set before Chris:mas ! 

This coucon brincs information only. To 
make sure of your set fill in the Reserve 
Deposit Request at the right 
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TION ONLY 
The Encyclopxdia Brita ni 1 Co Ltd., iz] 
® 125 High Holborn, Lon W < 
Plesse send me at once, without any obligetion 
hatever vour ft -page bocklet abe t the Britan 
page ees Urey ating nd full details of your special 
offer by which | n seve 43 per cent. Also details 
of your casy Pp iporyn t 
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LAST FEW DAYS OF AN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
(NEW FORM) 
At a Reducti f l half 
ONLY 800 SETS LEFT 
ACT TO-~DAY-—-SAVE 455 
Tall gi O 

HE end of our special sale of the Encyclopedia Britannica R 
in the New Form at a saving of 43 per cent. is now only a ij 
matter of days. So great has been the demand that more than f 
18,000 sets have been sold throughout the world within the last few K 
months. ; 
The result is we have only 850 sets of the New Form now on hand 
for this country. 
At the present rate, these few remaining s2ts will all be sold within i 


ten to fifteen days. : 

Therefore, if you desire a set of the Britannica in the New Form, with 
the free bookcase, and at a saving of 43 per cent., yeu must act quickly. 
In accordance with our strict rule, remaining sets will be awarded to 
those whose orders are first received. 

Reserve a Set Now—To-day! 

We cannot guarantee delivery unless you reserve aset. Use the Reserve 
Request coupon below—fill it in now and post it, 

This does not put you under any obligation to purchase the books— 
in fact, we want you to know all about the Britannica and make sure of 
its value before you do buy it. On receipt cf the “Reserve Request’ 
coupon and £1, we will reserve a set for you for ten days, to give you 
time to rzad our booklet, and make your decision. 


The Greatest Bargain in 156 Years 

The Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form is the latest and greatest 
achievement of the publishers in producing this wonderful work at a price 
every home can afford, 

Leading paper makers, printers and binders have co-operated with 
us tocarry out the following spec.f cations :— 


ee a 5a se 


STI 


(1) Large type, easy to read. 

(2) Complete and latest text—nothinzg omitted, nothing altered. 
(3) Fu'ly illustrated — all the original plates, maps, etc. 

(4) Big saving in price. 

The result is the marvellous New Form which ycu can cbtain to-day, 
if you act promptly, at the greatest bargain in the 156 years cf the Bri- 
tannica’s history. 

The Britannica in the New Form isthe newest and latest edition, com- 
plete and unabric ge ->d. There is rot a subject you can think of that is not 
treated in a complete and authoritative way. It contains not only a full 
account cf the World War and its momentous consequences, but all the 
latest developments in industry, art, science, invention, etc, 

You Must Act Promptly 

If 5ou want one of the fewsets now icft you cannot afford to delay even 
for twenty-four hours, Remember there are only 850 sets left. These are 
certain to be sold long before Christmas. Reserve your set to-day while 
ther2 is still time. TZAts is our final announcement—seize the opportunity ; 
before it is too late. i 


Post this coupon to-day—NOW—+to reserve one of the | 
| 


few remaining sets at the 43° saving. 
8 Geese © GEEKEUED 8 Oe S ee 8 
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Sets can be seen at 
the Britannica Show- 
rooms, 125 High Hol- 
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Haymarket Stores. 
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complete collection of nursery rhymes, and as many traditional 
fairy tales as can be brought together should be the foundation 
of every nursery library. 

This year Messrs. Black have published the best collection 
of nursery rhymes that I know of. But, alas! the book is 
deplorably illustrated. ‘The immemorial dignity, the wicked 
perverseness, and the wise inconsequence of this admirable 
collection seem to have had no effect on the illustrator what- 
ever, who, for instance, has had the hardihood to illustrate 
“Tom Ile Was the Piper's Son” with a conventional comic 
Highlander, and three pigs that look as if they were drunk. 
Many even of the small black-and-white illustrations are very 
Some of the rhymes in this collection 
I have never seen in a book before. There are, for instance, 
many strange instances of the ‘* cheat ” story— the narrative 
that begins like ** Jack and Minorie.”’ This one is charming :-— 

“ Little Tee Wee 
He Went to Sea 
In an open boat, 
And While afloat, 
The little boat bended, 
And my story’s ended.” 


sentimental in tone. 


Edward Lear and Lewis Carrol are, of course, among the rare 
writers whose work is worthy to rank with folk verse and prose, 
and this year Messrs. Warne issue a Lear's Nonsense Painting 
Book, in which the coloured examples, with their bright 
positive bottle greens and reds seem to me quite in the spirit 
of the original. ‘They have also a tiny edition of The Oxl and 
the Pussy Cat for sixpence. 

But to the small company of first-rate children’s writers 
a new name was added three years ago, that of Mr. Hugh 
Lofting, to whose former books, The Story of Dr. Dolittle sad 
The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle has been added Dr. Dolittle’s 
Post Office. It seems to me incomparably the best new book 
for children of the year. The present writer has tested it 
varefully, having read the whole of it aloud to two children 
of six and seven, to their immense and clamorous pleasure. 
For those who do not know the series already, it should be 
explained that the books are adventure stories, with all the 
proper furniture of pearls, prisons and pirates, but also with 
the younger child's talking animals, and with the unusual, 
and (to the children IT have in mind) the delightful cireumstance 
that the adventures are all undertaken with benevolent inten- 
tions. ‘The bloodshed—of which there is a proper amount — 
is always caused by the wickedness of the villains. Dr. 
Dolittle is a small, fat, middle-aged doctor, who lives in 
Puddleby-on-Marsh. He 
has his house full of creatures, and this very much annoys his 
patients. With the help of his parrot he learns the language 
of the birds and animals, and all the creatures inthe neighbour- 
hood come to consult him, and the rest of his life is spent as 
an animal doctor, in the pursuit of learning, or in writing 
books of etiquette for such animals as mice, giraffes and sea 
birds. In his adventures, he is accompanied by his house- 
keeper — a white duck—called Dab-dab, his dog Gyp, his pig 
Gab-Gab, and a changing entourage of such creatures as 
swallows, culls. and Birds of Paradise. 

These are all three completely charming and admirably 
written books, Dr. Dolittle’s Post Office and The Story of Dr. 
Dolittle being suitable for children of between five and ten, 
The Voyage of Dr. Dolittle might be found a little difficult by 
a child under eight. This year Messrs. Cape also issue his 
The Story of Mrs. Tubbs, a little book to be read by a child 
just Jearning to read, or to be read aloud to a child of three 
or four. 

When we turn to a book like Mr. Cyril Beaumont’s Mysteri- 
ous Toyshop we realize how completely Mr. Hugh Lofting 
understands children. To the wary, a remark on the very 
pretty order form with which it is issued is ominous—** For 
children love toys, and so do a great many grown ups, hence 
this story is by no means limited in its appeal.” The story is 
a delightful one of a Boutique Fantistique toyshop, kept by 
but that would be to give away the secret. ‘The illustrations 
are delicious, but, alas! the actual style in which the story is 
written is entirely sophisticated. For example, on page 29 : 
“The usual throng of customers had melted away, conscious 
that something was amiss, and anxious, if their suspicions 
proved well founded, not to have their names cited in the 
papers in connexion with it. ..° No child capable of 
understanding that serteace would be young enough to enjoy 


is so devoted to animals that he 


~~ mee, 


the story. Yct a prettier book, or a more pleasant conceit, 
you could hardly imagine. After the vulgarity of too many 
children’s books, its elegance is delightful ; alas ! that its sty " 
should sterilize it except for grown-up people. . 

A greater contrast to this book than The Green Egg could 
hardly be imagined ; it is a book so simple and unpretentious 
that I fancy the pleasure of even sophisticated children in it 
will be a surprise to adults. It would make a charming 
present to a child just able to read. It 
simplicity and a real knowledge of what children like. 

Of the same type is The Little Green Goose, the illustrations 
are better, but the text, perhaps, not so good. I should like 
to protest against one statement in this book. It says that 
at the edge of the common... “there was a crack just 
wide enough for the red sun to climb through every morning 
-..” The roundness of the earth is very amusing to 
children, and unless a wholely fantastic sunrise theory is 
given, say the Chariot of Apollo, or the dragon that nighth 
swallows up the lamp of heaven, it should be stuck to. To 
invent near the truth is to darken counsel. But all the sany 
the book is very nice, and the illustrations square, 
and definite. 

Mr. Milne’s charming book, When We Were Very Young. 
has every quality except that of being a classic. He is not 
grave enough; he falls into the sin of Stevenson ; all the same 
these are particularly nice poems of their sort—none better, 
and children will like them very much. 

Another book which like Mr. Milne’s stands out among the 
Christmas pile is A Guide to Caper. Caper is a town entirely 
inhabited by bears. The letterpress describes the pictures 
which completely illustrate the place. The town hall, the 
chemists’ quarter, the bookshops, the fruit market, the 
palace, the old Park Gate, the museum, all are faithfully shown. 
It is an interesting book, but I am not quite sure whether 
children will like it or not, though it must have been tre- 
mendous fun to do, and there is practically none of the dis- 
agreeable showing off in it,to which grown up people writing 
children’s books are so prone, and which I think is what 
ultimately gives one a slight hesitation in praising Mr. Milne 
and Mr. Cyril Beaumont, clever as are both their books. 
Like Mr. Hugh Lofting, neither Mr. Bodkin nor Mr. Eden 
shows off before the children whom he is addressing, and 
both have copious fancies. 

The best of the children’s annuals this year is undoubted 
Number Txco Joy Street, but I do not think it is as good as its 
predecessor, though there is a good poem by Rose Fyleman. 
and a charming story by Mr. Milne. Somehow the book has 
not quite the old spontancity, though a very welcome new- 
comer is Miss Valerie Carrick, whose admirable Russian fain 
tales were last year quite the best books published for young 
children, and which are, of course, just as much worth th: 
consideration of parents this year. (Blackwell. net.) 
Mr. de la Mare’s story Lucy is, I think, too clusive for mos 
Laurence Housman is pleasant, as is Miss Sitwell’. 
short Funny Loo. But in some of the stories and poems tl 
element of showing off unquestionably Yet 
when all is said I think that even in company with tl 
Dolittle books, Edward Lear, Lewis Carrol, and the various 
collections of fairy tales, Number Two Joy Street is a very 
good 6s. worth this year. Children like miscellanies, and 
as long as they do not live on them should probabiy not be 
This vear there remains, however, a great and 
There is still no good 


is written with great 


satisfying 


6s. 
children. 


comes in. 


stinted. 
noticeable gap in the children’s books. 
child’s book to take the place of Living Races of Mankind, 
which so enchanted the nurseries of the last generation. 
There are horrid little books with titles like Tiny Folk of 
Other Lands, furnished with sentimental coloured drawings. 
I have quite another book in mind. It should be full of 
large * close up” photographs of Indian, African, Chinese 
and Polynesian children and their mothers. There should be 
a few clear drawings of native toys and huts and any animals 
kept as pets. There should be letterpress describing briefly 
what each child eats, its hours of going to bed, if it does lessons, 
and what clothes it wears and a selection of popular children’s 
names and nicknames for that particular tribe or country- 
A few grown-up customs as they affect children should also 
be given, and the sort of place where the children play should 
be drawn or described. It should be as up-to-date and 
accurate as possible. It would be such an easy book to 
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Presentable Books 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Man and Writer: A Critical Biography 
F. A. Steuart 
aI REPEAT, this is the best book that has 
yet been written about Stevenson.” 

Clement Shorter in the Sphere. ‘‘ His book may 
offend some Stevensonians, but I confess I read it 
with the deepest of interest from beginning to 
end. Few readers ar 


likely to dip into it without 
going on to the last page.’’-—Robert Lynd in the 
Dail N u's 


Two vols. 32s. net com 
ROSEMARY 
Edited by F. de Bui th and Walter Stoi 
EW stor s € \ ind 
eminent men of letters. 
portraits by 
GOD CONSCIENCE AND 
bs E BIBLE 
}. yson Smyth 
bi ibe usses with great clearness the meaning 
ettcine ot const ien ce and the 
applic ation to 


sh lhe Vy 


plete 


man 
poems, by 21 
With 21 camera 
net 


Russell, 7s. 6d. 


legitimate 
Brit 


on étos ee its 
spl ms of conduct. 
Od. net 
GODS OF MODERN GRUB STREET 
1. St. John Adcock 


| Fli oe saroaer present for any 
1 it third edition in one 


Now 


bookman. 
year. 32 
sSavs on authors, biographical 
er critical, * the Editor of the Bookman. 


[lustrated with photogravure studies by Hoppé. 


> a Wiz 


CHANGELING AND OTHER 
STORIES 
Donn Byrne 
HE is as virile as Kipling used to be; and 
as ird of words as John Russell. 
He ransacks the universe for his topics.’’—Daily 
Graphic. “ This man has genius or something 
. l May Sinclair. 7s. 6d. net 
eentenkr FIGHTING SHIPS 1924 
lifted by Oscar Parkes and 
}: ; Ik. MceMurtric 
TT wNTY SE VI NTH year of issue. The 
knowledged world authority and the only 
onigles te and authentic encyclopedia of all the 
navies of the world. Over 3,000 illustrations. An 
invaluable present for the naval man. 
12s. net 
JANE’S ALL THE WORLD’S 
AIRCRAFT 1924 
I lit cd by Ca: Ge, Grev 
A COMPLETE record of aeronautical pro- 
gress and position throughout the world. 


Like FiGuTinG Suips its contents are accurate, 
exclusive and oflicially approved. An ideal 
present for any aeronautical worker. 42s. net 


Send for a 
Sampson Low’s 


At all 
Sampson 


post free copy of “ THe ArGosy,”’ 
literary organ—you'll enjoy it ! 


Booksellers and Libraries 
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Peavensh od 
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Fonathan Cape 
‘2 


Trimblerigg 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
A satire by the author of Angels and Ministers. “A 
splendid sour de force, aston hingls riginal both 
detail.” Manchester Guardian. ¥rontis- 
X, KAPP, 


structurally and in 
P by E. 


Os. net, 


Post-War Britain 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
The author is a French economist who has made the 
British Empire his particular study. saat has the detached 
View-point of the foreigner, which ma the book all 
the more interesting. 1os. O net, 
A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man 
JAMES JOYCE ‘ 

“A book to bu nd read and lock up, but nota hook to 
n A most morable novel.”” H. G. WELLS in The 
Nation. 75. 6d. met 
To the Unknown God 
}. MIDDLETON MURRY 

A volume of essai in wh Mr. Mu 
engaged in an effort toclear the path for a1 val of the 
s ( 


The Ranks and 
Dignities of British Soc lety 


oO 
Recently attribut n Ps CHARLES 
LAMB. R pu ] bed i the forn t the peri 
8} lour and 17 in mor n “A quaint 
little | ntiquity charm 1 Daih 
%, ate »] : i 
Selected Poems of 
Emily Dickinson 
CONRAD AIKEN 
This selection contains more than a third th k of 
Emily Di n, the author | a 
wom in ] h ] , 
Joho Do ynne 
HUGH VAN \ FAUSSI 
A cr al t 1 f D ' li i “A l bh d cs j 
ju p ally, t th id and 
Mornin r s i} ith } U 2 (rar 1 ( Nelle 
Sturly 
PIERRE CUSTO' 

The ry of a fish. “A beautiful fragment mbol 
ism Manchester Guardian, “An exquisite } ot 
work.” Nese Statesman. 55. net. 

: P ; ak 
The Dolittle Books 
HUGH LOFTING 
‘The first real chil- 


THE STORY OF DR. DOLITTLE. 


dren’s classic since Alice.” Hugh Walpcle. Os. net. 
THE VOYAGES OF DR. DOLITTLE, “Children will 
delight in this book. iM tisorte™ 


Dr. Dolittle wins all 

Times Lit. Opp. 79.'t le 
DR. DOLITTLE’S POST tor and his 
{ly becoming a necessity in every 


animal friends are rap 
ft, QUPP. 75 6d. net. 


well- ynducted household. 


Eleven Gower Street, London 
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compile. Won't some publisher commission it and perhaps 
take as his model that peerless picture book, The Living Races of 
Mankind ? A. W. E. 

(The rest of the Christmas books will be reviewed in next 
week's Spectator.) 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


THE DAILY MAIL YEAR BOOK: 1925. 
Williamson, (Published by Associated 
Is. net.) 


Edited by David 
Newspapers, Lid. 


Tur Daily Mail Year Book is as useful as ever. Nowhere is 
so much information packed in so small a compass. The bio- 
graphies are excellent and well selected, and the statistical 
pages, e.g., those devoted to the National Debit and Super 
Tax, are clear and well arranged. <A very interesting article 
is that devoted to * Changing London.” It well illustrates 
the Lure of London with which we recently dealt. Within the 
past year we have had royal visits from the King and Queen 
of Rumania, the King and Queen of Italy, the King and 
Queen of Denmark, and the Prince Regent of Abyssinia. In 
addition to these actual ** State visitors,’ there were plenty of 
incognito visits, and also visits of minor royalties. Of states- 
men we had the French and Belgian Premiers, the American 
Secretary of State, and, of course, the American and Canadian 
Barristers, and finally the American delegates connected 
with the profession of Advertisement and Publicity. We are 
told that when the holiday season was at its height in London 
there were no fewer than 157,000 visitors, of whom the United 
States accounted for 33,000, Australia 16,000, and Canada 
10,000. That is excellent hearing. The account of the 
residential changes in London is well worth studying. The 
most memorable fact is the disappearance of the great houses. 
Devonshire House is actually coming down, Grosvenor House 
has been sold, and Norfolk House has been let, and, as the 
writer notes, some of the great and famous houses in Carlton 
House Terrace are being converted into flats. But, though 
that is to be regretted, London is in no way falling into decay, 
but, on the contrary, is becoming more comely and well- 
groomed than ever before. 


THE BOOK OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. By G. 
Jackson. (Longmans. 6s. net.) ‘ 
Tus is an excellent and exhaustive account of the develop- 
ment of the locomotive ; it is more profusely illustrated than 
any book of the kind we remember seeing. It is perhaps rather 
too full of detail to make exciting reading. Mr. Gibbard 
Jackson has not set out to amuse us; he has been trying to 
produce a book packed with information. Of course, it is a 
boy’s book, really ; but it should be given only to boys who 
are already interested and fairly expert in the rise of our 
railways, and the hundreds of types of engines in use. We 
learn with regret that the recent * grouping ” of railways is 
resulting in the disappearance of the named engine and the 

old and well-beloved brass plate, 


Gibbard 


FICTION 


WICKEDNESS AND HORROR 
Cold Harbour. By Francis Brett Young. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Tiger Skin. By Violet Hunt. (Heinemann. 5s. net.) 


By Dr. J. C. Mardrus. Translated by 
(Casanova Society. 5s. net.) 
By Frederick Baron Coryo. (Bodley Head. 


The Queen of Sheba. 
E. Powys Mathers. 
In His Own Image. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Tue main road to Cold Harbour ran blank up against a hedge 
of holly, so dense and deep that nothing further could be seen. 
You turned to the left (surely it was the left) and walked 
through a tunnel of withered beeches and horse-chestnuts. 
The leaf-mould deadened the sound of your steps; you 
felt that you were a ghost, you felt the biood drawn out of 
your body. And suddenly the house was over you, threatening, 
damp, cold, and grimy. The short garden along the house 
was full of old yews; over there a circle of them were set 
to guard and hide— you had no desire to guess what. The 
lawn was smooth and close; there were patches of dark- 
flowered dahlias. ‘“*No robins here, I thought; they 
wouldn't have the heart to sing.” 


You rang and waited. You waited for an eternity. Then 
the door was opened slowly, timidly, by an oldish woman, 
Her eyes were weak and pale and wide; you saw behind 
them the shadow of distraction and fear; but she gazed 
at you with an amiable smile. She led you up the wooden 
staircase ; a plank would creak and you jumped half out of 
your skin. You went into the library. Rows upon rows of 
books ; fine editions, heavy bindings ; three rows of books 
on magic. The air was stifling; the whole place oppressed 
and palsied you. ‘* Something worse than death. I know 
death and this was infinitely worse.” Mr.‘Furnival came in, 

You had never seen a man of such intellect, energy, or 
Tfow he wooed you and surrounded you with 
Then suddenly he broke off and 


comm and, 
the beauty of his voice. 
laughed. It was a mean, dirty, malicious cackle of a laugh : 
as though he spat at you and rejoiced in your discomfiture ; 
diabolic, yes ; at onee diabolic and cheap. He would woo 
you again, and strike you again, and cackle again. And 
if you resisted that obscene charm of his, you might observe 
in his face a fury of anger; you might see him grappling 
with his passion and driving it down. But he spoke with the 
same sleekness and self-control, 

What you had heard of the house was now truth to you. 
The tales of ghosts and corpses and blood ; the tale of the 
abbot who stayed there and could not for dear life utter a 
word of prayer ; of girls who had run screaming from the door, 
half out of their minds ; of visitations and noises and clawing 
hands in the night. You saw Furnival as he must have looked 
when he took his baby upon his knee, dipped his finger in the 
port, and made the poor creature suck it, time and time again, 
till its head lolled upon one side and its eyes stood out in its 
head. You heard him eackle then. And with your own eyes 
you could remark his cruelty to the devoted, colourless, 
pathetic woman who was his wife. If there is devil (it came 
upon you), an absolute devil—not Lucifer, but that old 
serpent of slime and horror and fascination— then here he is. 

But, frankly, I don’t believe in Mr. Furnival : I never once 
shuddered at the dark house. And I don’t count myself 
insusceptible ; I can still remember Dracula and almost decide 
to carry a New Testament and a sprig of garlic about with me. 
I ean still feel The Turn of the Screw. Mr. Brett Young 
has taken such care, too. What has made him fail to terrify 
me? It is partly, perhaps, his method of narration; the 
story is related to us in Italy by a participant ; we are not 
immediately concerned in the events. And the hero and 
heroine were never in danger of this fascination themselves. 
That is where Dracula was powerful ; danger was everywhere ; 
we knew that so easily we might ourselves open the window 
to a vampire and, half loathing, half surrendering, allow 
him to bite into our throats and gorge himself with our own 
Yet we knew that it was our fault, our sin, our shame, 
if we were seduced. We were staring at the depths of evil 
in our own hearts. But Mr. Furnival: pooh! Bring him 
here any time and I swear I'll be more than a match for him. 
I am conscious of my own rectitude and the grace of God 
in me as I read Cold Harbour. 

And this implies that Mr. Brett Young never frightened 
himself with his tale. He never succumbed for a moment to 
Mr. Furnival ; he kept him well in hand from beginning to 
As a token of which we may take the éclaircissement. 
We suspect it very early. Mr. Furnival turns out to have 
performed his miracles by means of hypnotism. Tnnocent (or 
fraudulent) Mr. Brett Young, to be satisfied with such an 
explanation! At the best the term classifies miracles, does 
not explain them. And anyhow, it is not fair, it is pseudo- 
scientific and false, to extend the meaning of the word till 
it includes the driving to hysteria of a healthy, sane, self- 
willed girl and the reading of thoughts at a hundred miles 


blood. 


end. 


distance. 

It happens that Miss Violet Hunt's long short-story, The 
Tiger Skin, which does not depend in the slightest upon the 
rationalized supernatural, horrifies us much more. It is a 
straightforward, rapid, and vivid tale of an almost incon- 
ceivable cruelty. The devil must have been a great deal 
prouder of Miss Evelyn Favarger than of Mr. Furnival. She 
was a hungry, vicious woman, an erotomaniac, who demanded 
physical love so fiercely that she was bound to alienate her 
lovers. Beyond that, her desire was fixed on the bearing 
of a child who should be her justification, her ideal self— 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF A STANDARD WORK 


Demy 5vo. 5s. net. 


LABOUR IN TRANSITION 


BY 
WILLIAM AYLOTT ORTON. 





“ A book on Labour which is neither clamantly 
partisan nor barrenly impartial is a rarity to be 
welcomed, and such a book is this. It is impartial 
in its assignment of credit and criticism where each 
is due, but withal the narrative is lit up by the 
author’s appreciation of the human side. The 


period covered is peculiarly rich in those elements 
which escape expression in statistics and summaries.”’ 
The Manchester Guardian. 





QUALITY COURT, LONDON, W.C.2. 














On Sale To-day 
No. 33. Dec. 94pp. 


Colour Plates, Maps, Text d Illustrations, 
a ONE SHILLING. 
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THE ‘SEA. TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 
CONTRIBUTORS No, 33.—Basil Lubbock, V. C. Scott 
O'Connor, J, A. Brendon, Alfred L. Emanuel, M.A., 
Frederick Peel, Dorothy Mackay, Edward Vickers, 
R. B. Bodilly, Desmond Bell, Martin Gale, Richard 
Curle, Commander A. T. Stewart, R.N., and others, 

Ship “ Tweed"’ (Cover picture), J. Spurling. 
The ‘‘ Blue Peter’’ is published monthly at 

its Offices, 12, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3. 


And may be had from W. H. Situ & Son, 
Wyman & Sons, Lrp., and other chief 
Newsagents at home and abroad, 











EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
VERY FINE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 


Beautifully matured in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous, 


Per 49/- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS., * * “.5usox7 Se" 


Please quote “S.” 














WHITMORE & BAYLEY’S 





Special 
Christmas : 
Numbers 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“HAVANA ILLUSTRATED” 
“PUNCH SPECIALS” 
“PUNCH COCKTAILS” 
“The AMBASSADOR 

of BOLIVAR” 
“A MAN’S FRIEND” 
“UTOPIA in REALITY” 
“The CHARMS 

of VIRGINIA” 


for Men only. 








HE above new numbers can be 

had containing a box of cigars, 

a casket of cigarettes or a fancy box 
of tobacco. 


Prices range from 


15/- » 57/6 


per volume, 
according to contents. 


Having the appearance of a well- 
bound volume, this represents some- 
thing new in presents, and is cer- 
tainly a good suggestion for those in 
doubt regarding Christmas gifts. 
The cigars contained in these books 
are perfect both in condition and 
quality, and they have the guarantee 
of a firm with 100 years behind 
them. 


Call and make your selection, or write 
and we will forward list of prices. 
4 
M28 2h 
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& en 
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WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 


ESTABLISHED 1823, 
Havana Cigar Importers, 


32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


"Phone: Regent 1513. 
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lovely and strong and confident. 
hated it with whole-hearted malevolence. She persecuted 
the child till it died in unutterable squalor. Yet that very 
hunger for love and her pertinacity of purpose gives her 
dignity and calls for respect. Miss Hunt makes us feel her 
possessed by demons, but there is still humanity in the depth 
of her being. The story is certainly an honest one ; Miss 
Ifunt has made her story; we feel that Mr. Brett Young 


She bore a sickly child and 


assembled his. 

I am putting Dr. Mardrus’s ** Oriental love tale, one might 
‘almost say love poem,” in this category, because it afflicted 
me with a greater sense of evil, or shabbiness rather, than 
either of the others. Probably few people will react in the 
same way. On the surface it is a tremulous, ecstatic account 
of the amour between Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. It 
treats the theme as the revelation of the mystery of sex ; it is 
intended as universal and symbolic. Solomon sits and makes 
incantations ; Balkis, the Queen, a girl of fourteen, I think, 
makes counter-incantations to put his love to the proof. 
Dr. Mardrus has obviously paid some attention to Arabian 
magic and to the transcendental interpretations of magical 
formulae. It is hard to track down, in so idealistic a book, 
unhealthy odour. It may 
from a conviction of charlatanism; Arabian magic 
was after all more concrete, less suggestive and vague than 
this. Dr. Mardrus appears to be assiduously and carefully con- 
cealing a vacuum. The correspondence in style to char- 
utanism is preciousness. Mr. Powys Mathers, the trans- 
ator, writes truly that in The Queen of Sheba there is 
% written with a hesitant exactness, a 
to make each syllable tell, with a hint of 
verse rhythms broken off before they can annoy. We may 
find an analogy to some of Dr. Mardrus’s French in the 
English of Dowson’s prose Decoralions, Silence a 
Fable, or Douglas's translation of Wilde’s Sciome.” Air. 
Powys Mathers is admirably equipped to reproduce the pre- 
ciousness of the original. People of a 
from my own will find The Queen of Sheba lovely and enchant- 
ing. I must admit that for so fine a piece of printing and 
production the book is wonderfully cheap. 


the source of the pervasive, 
come 


“much ‘ white prose” 
tremulous care 


Poe's 


different sensibility 


wicked 
wmong 


Frederick Baron Corvo I introduce among the 
purely on his personal merits. He was of a type 
Roman Catholic converts that is rare but well defined. Ie 
gave his conscience into the keeping of the Church in order 
to be rid of it himself. For the rest the appeal of the Church, 
for him, lay in its sensual ceremony: he was, one gathers, 
an homo-sexual and of feminine tastes. His vanity and 
seliisiness were extreme. IHlis title was of his own con- 
ferring: his mame, when he expanded it to its fullest, was 
Frederick William Serafino Austin Lewis Mary Rolfe. * At 
Oscott,” Mr. Shane Leslie tells us, “ he caused theological 
admiratio by painting a Translation scene of the body of 
St. William of Norwich, in which 149 reproductions of himself 
in varied vestments performed the ceremony of bearing a 
feature bore a similar 
resemblance.” Le lived on his wits, that is, by sponging. 
He once appealed to the Bishop of Aberdecn to finance a 
scheme for deep-sea photography, with moneys left for 
the relief of the Catholic poor. He received the 
*no such sums have been left lately, so that you must have 
been misinformed. May our Lord help you out of all vour 
difliculties for I have no faith in submarine photography.” 
Mr. Shane Leslie’s preface to Ju His Own Image is compacted 
of wit and vividness. He has done all for Baron Corvo 
that the world will think necessary. 


corpo santo whose only discernible 


answer that 


But certainly Corvo had talents. His wildness and originality 
of speech compel our interest and he had a quick intelligence 
and attractive irony. He rises far above his type. too, in 
his energy and in his odd erudition. 
are half-Pagan, half-Christian accounts of the earthly and 
heavenly experiences of saints and friars, and they are 
written with a great deal of invention and impudence. We 
cannot but classify him as a scoundrel; Jet us give him 
credit for being a picturesque scoundrel. 


The tales in this volume 


Anprew Carey. 


The Colour of Youth. By V. If. Friedlacnder. (Collins. 
%s. 6d. net.) The mother of the two principal characters 
in this book, a brether and sister, docs her best to spoil 
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WE CANNOT AFFORD MORE SPACo Rig 


Because 13d. will save a human life for a day. 
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26.11.24. From Dr. W. A. Kennedy. 


“Heavy snowfall in Macedonia. Mor- 
tality increasing at Salonica, wher 
thousands of refugees in draughty barracks 
and tents suffer intensely from cold. The 
state of many women and children lyu 

ill and insufhciently clad is terrible. 

The sights at one camp to-day were 
similar to the distressing scenes personaliy 
witnessed in Russia during the Famine 
period.” 

Of more than 500,009 refugees in Greece, 
British charity is feeding only 30,600 


Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, IMPERLIL 

WAR ey FUND (Reom 87), 26 Gordon Street, London, 

WiL1. Offers of clothing should be sent to the IMPERIAL 

u a RELIEF FUND, New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridg 
S.E. 


Athens. 








“Pacts are stubborn things’ 


BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 





Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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ADDS YEARS OF WEAR TO YOUR TROUSERS 


Strong Plywood Base, Solid Oak Top Boards, Nickel plat: 
i| on copper fittings made from the finest tempcred ste: 
| Beautifully French polished Golden Oak or Jacobian 


| Unaffected by any climate. Full Sized, Light Weight, Stretch 
| and Presses six pairs of Trousers at a time. 
| Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Wall Export Co., 329 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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S88 AMONG CHRISTIAN REFUGEES. 


The Needs of 
Great Cities 


London-over-the-Border has claims of its own. 
Country parishes with tiny churches are suddenly 
being changed into great populous centres. 

The Church has 
new inhabitat 


to provide for thousands of 
ts who are coming on to the ground 


every year©r. 


In one cen the population has increased from 
4,000 to 40,000 in 5 ; a new parish with 

5,000 has been formed, leaving some 20,000 to 
be provi bed for by the Mother paris sh. There 
are no wealthy people in the parish, and the Vicar 
is faced with the necessity of raising money for 
church sites, and parochial buildings for Sunday 
School and other purposes. It is essential alse 
that an adequate staff should be provided to meet 
the spiritual needs of the new population. The 
C.P.A.S. helps to provide this by giving grants 
for two curates and a woman worker. 


years . 


also 


I.ast year the Society spent in grants for addi- 
tional workers more than £47,000. 
Will you help the Society in its great work? 


Contributions will he gratefully acknowledged by 
The Secretaries, 


Church 
Pastoral-Aid 
Society 


Falcon Court, rt, 32 Fleet Street, 
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OVERCOATS 
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\ Wvercoats of great com- 
fort which 
We: itherproofs of great 


London, E. C. 4 4. 
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service coat 1 
aati] . 4 1179°3 . 
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BUR BERRY-PROOFED 
these Overcoats defy 
rain and exclude wind, 
although they retain 
the natural ventilating 
properties of unproofed 
fabrics. 

THERE ARE THOUSANDS 
of these coats in every 
degree of texture—thin to 
blizzard proof —all light- 
in-weight because designed 
in materials 


One 


woven from 
the finest wools. 
Catalogue of Models 


& Patterns Post Free 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 





Model B 66. 


S.W.1 LONDON ...,, 


Burberry Garment 


Burberrys, Lid, she Burberry Trade Mar ag 


Sophie (aged 80) and her Bible Class. 
By an Eye-\WWitness from London, 

When I was in Katerina recently living under the 
shadow of Mount Olympus among Armenian refugees, | 
was introduced to an old lady whom everyone called 
“ Sophie,” just that and nothing more. I felt honoured 
by that introduction, for she belonged to that spiritual 
aristocracy of whom it is written, “ Ye are the salt of the 
earth.” She, an Armenian Christian, like thousands upon 
thousands of others, had been driven out of Turkey, 
had to seek refuge where she could. She is an indomitable 
One might have thought that, burdened with many 
years and stricken by many sorrows, she would have 
given way to despair. Not she. Six months after she 
had been exiled from her home she had collected a Bible 
Class of over seventy girls. What a teacher she makes! 
Her life is a lesson in itself. Great things may be 
expected of that Bible class. 

Such women as Sophie, seli-forgetful, saintlike, 
earnest, must be, and, of course, are, a wonderful 
encouragement to the band of missionaries who are giving 
up their lives for the these much-suffering 
refugees. Many of these missionaries, like Sophie, have 
had to flee from Turkey—some of them after labouring 
there for thirty years and more. They had to leave 
everything behind. When they arrived in 
territory they possessed nothing but the clothes they wore. 
Health was affected. l:verything was gone—except the 
unshaken determination to hold on to their work till the 
end. They had founded colleges. These colleges were 


1 
and 


soul. 


sake of 


1 
Greek 


shut. The pupils were dispersed. The labour of years 
seemed wasted, 
At the best of times these missionaries among the 


Armenians are very poorly paid. But out of their 
poverty they manage to give money liberally, and are 
glad to do so. They see so much that horrible, the: 
witness sufferings so incredible, that they are constrained 


to part with all they have if by any means they can give 
relief. They are eye-witnesses, and cannot ignore the 
facts. They are refugees themselves. No one would be 
willing to labour in Salonica now unless he or she were 
dominated by unquenchable missionary zeal. ood is 
scarce; meat seldom obtainable. The whole place is 
desolate in the extreme 

\What sort of people are th \rmenians against whom 


the Turks so fanatically and persistently wage their war 


of extermination ? Are they worthless, lazy, undesirabl 
Nothing of the sort The men of the Evangeli 
\rmenian Community are total abstamers, non-smokers, 
hard-working, persevering. Looked at from a business 
point of view, one marvels why the Turks are so foolish 


out of the 
been a source 


country where, by their 
of undoubted and 


as to drive them 
industry, they have long 
considerable wealth. 

I am putting these record in the earnest hope 
that Christian sympathy may be and liberal 
help may be forthcoming to meet the widespread urgent 
need. No words I might use could be strong enough to 
describe the horrors which have been perpetrated in the 
blood-thirsty crusade to wipe out the Armenian nation. 

When I left on my homeward voyage—I am a business 
man and have work to do in England—when I left, I 
heard of two hundred orphans in danger in Turkey. 
They should be rescued at once. It will cost £500 to do 
that. I wonder soon that sum will be raised! I 
wonder whether it will be raised in time to be of service! 

The missionaries to whom I have again and 
referred are helped very largely in their by grants 
from the Armenian Massacre Relief Fund, 
Rev. S. W. Gentle-Cackett is the Secretary. I 
glad indeed if any words of mine 
municate with him without delay. He 
tion about the most pressing needs of the moment, and 
he will send out contributions to districts where they are 
most required. His office is at 358 Strand, London, 
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their lives through her extreme snobbery and _ selfishness. 
The book suffers a little through a division of interest. 
Leonora, with her spoilt genius, is intended to be the more 
arresting figure, but the portrait of her brother John, the 
spectator of her ruined career, is much more lifelike and 
altractive. 


PINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE GOLD STANDARD, 


[To the Editor of the Specraronr.} 

Sin,—The question of a return by Great Britain to the 
Lrold Standard and what is known as the free market 
in gold has become such a contentious subject that 
{ rather besitate to reopen the matter in your columns. 
I think, however, that there are one or two important 
factors in the matter which not only deserve recognition, 
but, if they receive due consideration, may clear the way 
for an impartial consideration of what is undoubtedly a 
most important matter of policy. 

In the first place, 1 observe that the Times this week 
has drawn attention to a point which is perfectly correct, 
but which probably has escaped the attention of a good 
many, namely, that the present embargo upon gold 
exports other than by Government licence—which was 


the technical form of our temporary abandonment of 


the free gold market —comes automatically to an end 
at the close of next year. In other words, by or before 
that time we should revert automatically to the effective 
Gold Standard and the free gold market, if some extension 
of the embargo were not definitely provided for by 
Parliament. That, in itself, is an important point, 
because, while I am not suggesting that a further ex- 


tension of time would necessarily affect our credit, or 


that it would be regarded as synonymous with an 
intention to abandon the Gold Standard, it might, never- 
theless, for a time at all events, have an adverse effect 
upon our exchange, just as at the present moment the 
firmness of sterling is probably connected in part with 
anticipations of our return to the effective Gold Standard 
next year. 

Lest I should be misunderstood in what follows, you 
will perhaps allow me to state quite clearly and definitely 
that I am among those who believe that the interests, 
not simply of the London money market or of any group 
of bankers, but of the community as a whole, including 
—I might say especially including—the industrialists, 
have been in the past and will in the future be best 
served by our return at the first possible and safe moment 
to the Gold Standard. That some temporary sacrifices 
may have to be made, just as every country has had 
to make them in curbing War time inflation, does not 
alter my view with regard to the ultimate good effects 
to Great Britain of the adoption of the Gold Standard. 

Having said this, however, I believe it to be of the 
utmost importance that a proper zeal for the readoption 
of the Gold Standard should be blended with sound com- 
mon sense, and with a most careful consideration of the 
necessity of basing hope of the retention of the Gold 
Standard not on any mere sentiment with regard to 
our National Credit, but upon the bed-reck fact of a 
substantial trade balance in our favour. It is only by 
establishing such a balance that at the proper time a 
comparatively small rise in the Bank Rate may be made 
effective in correcting any adverse exchange movements 
by reason of the fact that our trade position would then 
give us, as it were, a perpetual pull on the exchanges. 

It will also, I think, be a point of common agreement 
that a selection of the right time to resume responsibility 
of the free gold market is of vital importance, because, 
to reassume those responsibilities prematurely, with the 
result that they had to be abandoned even temporarily, 
would have a most disastrous effect upon our eredit. 
There must be reason in all things. The present Prime 
Minister was undoubtedly both right and wise in facing 
squarely, as he did some two years ago, our obligations 
to the United States, amd his action in funding the Debt 
undowbtedly contributsl to the improvement in the 
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OR many years the complete supply of 
“ YESHBEK” Cigarettes has been entirely 
monopolised by a small coterie of epicures, who, 
seeking the exclusive, found their ideal Cigarette in this § 
blend. 


HE restricted supply of the particular leaf to 
which the distinctive aroma and unique taste of 
this Cigarette are due prevented a widening of ] 
the circle of patrons in the past. 


EW arrangements permit an extension, and 

having obtained control of this Blend, we 

have pleasure in offering the “* YESHBEK” 
Cigarettes to our customers. 


CLASSIFICATION is not easy—they are 
called “* Turkish,” but this description is only | 
approximative. Frankly, they will not suit the § 

devotee to common Virginias, but will be prized by |} : 


the seeker of the exclusive. | 


HERE is no extravagance—the packing is | 

sinple—PLAIN CEDAR WOOD BOXES— } 

a plain black and white print—and ‘* YESH- 
BEK ” are not scented. 


10/6 per box of 100 
3/3 39 29 ” 25 





“HINTS ON CIGARS” 


A 20-page illustrated booklet, with particulars of 
nearly 100 selected Cigars offered at competitive 
prices, & information on storage & maintenance, 


POST FREE ON REQUEST. 


BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, LTD., 


Cigar and Cigarette Brokers ———— Established 1872, 
7-8 Gt. Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 
THE BANK will a ccept appoint 


ment as Executor and Trustee of 
Wills, also Trustee of Marriage 
and other Settlements, affording 
the advantages of — accessibility, 
continuity of management, and 
the proper handling of relative 
financial details 














Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON 

















Fer many years past HAMPTONS have made a speciality of 


Old Lnglish 
Furniture 


in original condition, and a collection of fine Old English 
examples may always be seen in their Galleries for Antiques 


in Pall Mall East. 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. O.78G0. \ very fine S ton Mahogany 


and inlaid» $-piece Dining Table with 2 extra leave 
tapered an and half-circle end In splendid con- 
dition. » gin long; 4ft. wid 


HAMPTONS? ANTIQUE No, 0.7863. An unusual Walnut Queen Anne 
Double Chest of Drawers, with 2 short and 3 long drawers in upper 
part, and 3 drawers in lower, also drawer in cornice 


In anay figure “ wood, with brass dré P hi — s and a EB 
nted corne 3ft. 3in. wide x ft in 4 

HAMP ‘TONS’ “ANT IQL E No. 0.7149. Rare old Walnut gate-leg 

Table. In excellent condition, with ori inal spiral 

legs and underframe ft 7in ong, 4ft. 2in. m os 


wide when open 
HAMPTONS" ANTIQUE No. 0.7435. Fine wm *raton rine oes iny Bureau, 


the upper part being fitted with mumerous dra and pigeo 
holes, with 4 long drawers under In finely figure a 
90 brass drop handle sft. 3in. wide x 3ft. Zin. 

th. 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.7844, \ tall Mahogany bow front 
Chest of Drawers, 4 lenge and 2 short In excellent 

ondition. Brass ring handle 4it. wide, 4ft. 6in. . 4 
high. 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0O.7602. Fine “a Oak Dresser with 
shelves over, the lower part enclosed with 2 re 
Cupboards and 3 drawers over 6ft. long x 6ft. Ht in. 

£5,180 

lition 
HAMPTONS’ 


igh. 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.7882. 
i 
E 
ANTIQUE No. 0.7560. \ Sheraton eg 
Mahogany and inlaid Corner Washstand, with shaped de ° 


old Windsor Yew ré Chairs. In 
back aol drawer under. 


A number of fine 
splendid con- 





READY TO-DAY, Post ] F " new Book 
lowr, the lat 
a Sars = 
Decorat 
Pall Mall East, , S.W. “Tels: Gerrard 30 
Hamptons pay carrtage to any Railway Station in Great Britain, 


£665 a Year for Life for 
YOU—from Age 55. 


Or—if you prefer it—a Cheque for £7,568. 
Your life, meantime, insured for £5,0€0. 


Don't let 55 find you still under the necessity of 
vorking. Adopt this plan now and make sure that 
your later years will be free from financial care. 

£665 a year for life is something to look forward to. 
It will make you independent just at a time when the 
daily routine of business becomes irksome. With the 
burden of making a living cast off, and leisure, amuse- 
ment, and travel taking the place of work, 55 will find 
you a happy, contented man—happier, possibly, than 
you have ever been. 

The plan is very simple. Each year, for a fixed 
number of years, you deposit an agreed upon amount 
with the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. Thesi 
deposits accumulate, and to them are added _ profit: 
which also accumulate and become profit makers for 
you. Then when you are 55—if that is the age agreed 
upon—you will receive from the Company the full 
amount of the policy plus these considerable profits 
No taxes are paid on these profits. Also you get a 
handsome rebate on Income Tax on every deposit. 
Assuming the present rate, you will save in Income Tax 
alone over £600 during the term of this £5,000 policy. 
If you find you cannot keep up the deposits there are 
numerous advantageous options at your disposal, and 
should illness or accident permanently prevent you 
from following any gainful occupation a monthly sum 
of £50 will be paid to you until the capital amount 
becomes due—and you will not be called upon to pay 
another deposit. 

Then there is the £5,000 Insurance. Your family has 
the protection immediately you make the first deposit ; 

that if anything happens to you they are provided 
for. It is an increasing provision, because half of every 
deposit you make is immediately credited to the insurance 
value of the policy. 

This plan of Investment-Insurance can be adopted at 
any age and for any amount. The man with a small 
income need not hesitate because he cannot arrange for 
so great a sum as the one mentioned 

The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), 
which makes this opportunity for you, has assets of over 
£42,000,000 under strict Government supervision. 

Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the 
approximate amount you can deposit yearly, and, without 
any obligation on your part, we will tell you exactly how 
you can apply this ideal Plan of Investment-Insurance to 
your own circumstances. 

Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (General Manager), 
13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C.2. (Near Temple Station.) 
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National Credit which has since taken place. Neverthe- 
less, the burden of that Debt and its effect upon the 
American exchange must not be forgotten, though I am 
also aware that the @ry fact of this heavy dollar indebted- 
ness to America makes it the more desirable that the 
present high premium on the dollar, as reflected in 
exchange, should be reduced. That, however, cannot be 
brought about by any mere policy concerning the Gold 
Standard ; other influences, and those primarily connected 
with the trade balance, must enter into the matter. 
During the past week there have been two very inter- 
esting references to the Gold Standard problem, to which 
I will refer very briefly. One of them is contained in an 
article in the National Review from the pen of Mr. J. F. 
Darling, of the Midland Bank. The subject of Mr. 
Darling's article is the early repayment of the American 
Debt, and so little store does Mr. Darling apparently 
lace upon our return to the Gold Standard, that 
* boldly urges that we should draw freely on our 
present gold reserves for the purpose of anticipating 
tedemption of the Debt, and then later in his article he 
declaims against any early return to the Gold Standard. 
This part of Mr. Darling’s article is criticized in most 
banking circles, and even amongst those who would be 
the first to deprecate a premature return. What 
Mr. Darling apparently fails to realize is that one of the 
reatest aids to an ultimate return to the Gold Standard 
is that the whole world should feel that our faces are set 
in that direction. So long as that is so, we get—and quite 
roperly—-just that amount of credit in advance which 
is helpful to the exchanges at the moment, and, 
therefore, aids our efforts to reach the desired goal. 
Moreover, Mr. Darling, being so wholeheartedly out for 
Empire, as much of his article in the National Review 
demonstrates, it is strange that he does not realize that 
nowhere is there a greater desire that we should return 
to the Gold Standard than in our Oversea Dominions. 
Another reference to the Gold Standard during last 
week was also made by an eminent banker, Sir Felix 
Schuster, who, in the course of his evidence before the 
Committee on Industry and Trade, urged that a return 
to the Gold Standard would contribute to the lowering 
of the cost of raw material and all articles of food, and 
would thus mean an immediate rise in real wages. It 
was, he considered, “* the most effective and permanent 
way of reducing costs of production.” He did not 
believe “that it would bring about materially higher 
rates for money injurious to trade; but even if it were 
necessary for a brief period to keep the rates for money 
at a fairly high level the return to the Gold Standard, 
when once achieved, would act in the opposite direction.” 
[ interpret Sir Felix Schuster’s assertion with regard to 
the Gold Standard contributing to the lowering of the 
cost of raw material in two senses. In the first place, 
no doubt Sir Felix considers that an improvement in the 
exchanges which he believes would follow upon our 
return to the Gold Standard would obviously lessen the 
cost of our purchases of raw materials from the United 
States and elsewhere. In the second place, by re- 
adopting the Gold Standard as the controlling force of 
our whole fiscal policy, we should escape from those 
conditions of unduly inflated credit which were 
largely responsible for the artificial prosperity of the War 
period and the years immediately following the War. 
And by “ artilicial’’ prosperity I mean, among other 
things, that because we cannot live by taking in each 
other's washing, it is not enough to multiply internal 
purchasing power if costs of production are raised instead 
of being lowered, and we are consequently unable to 
mect forcign competition but are daily increasing —as 
we are at the present time—our imports from abroad 
without expanding our exports. For the first ten months 
of the present year our visible adverse trade balance 
was £256,000,000, as compared with £152,000,000 for 
the corresponding ten months of the previous year! 
Finally, however, let me again emphasize the point 
that those who are most desirous of ultimately returning 
to the Gold Standard and the free gold market recognize 
with equal clearness the need for making haste slowly. 
A good many points will, in my judgment, have to be 
cleared up before it is possible even to consider the 
date for a return to the Gold Standard, It cannot be 


or, 


donc, forinstance, until the whole question of inter-Allied 
debts has been settled, and until France has taken 4 
definite step in the direction of stabilizing her curreney, 
I am not at ail sure, however, that there may not hy 
important developments in these directions in the very 
near future.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 3 
ArtTucr W. Kippy, 
City, December 3rd, 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS 
EveryMan.—The Vortex. 

{Mr. Noel Coward flashes his light on the foolish face of a drug-taking, jazz. 

playing world.] 
Couisecum.—The Russian Bailict. 

{Not as people pretend a high-brow entertainment, but an inten: 
delight for all ages and conditions in witnessing the perfection of physica) 
grace and the intelligent rendering in action of such gay tales as ha 
always delighted mankind, | 

Srranp.— Chauve-Souris. 
{A packet of Russian delights, full of an unaccust« 


med vigour.) 


FILMS 


Loxpon Pavinion (daily from December sth to 14th, 2.30 
and 8.30).—Not for Sale and Across the World by 
Zeppelin. 

{A quite delightful English comedy and the story of the construction an¢ 
departure for America of the Zeppelin ZK5.) 

Sroutt, Kincsway.—December 11th to 13th (continuous). 


Oxvronp Circus CrxnEMA.—December 8th to 13th (continuous), 


—WSherlock, Junr. 
[Absolutely the shrewdest and most satisfying farce since Chaplin's Pdgrin, 
Buster Keaton, as the cincma-operator, who dreams himsell into a film as 
a detective, shows himself one of the world’s greatest clowns. The 
absurd nightmare atmosphere of the piece is masterly 


Marein Arc Pavinion.—December sth to 13th (con- 


tinuous).—Zeebrugge. 
{A most carefully prepared film, compounded both of contemporary photo- 
vraphs and well-reconstructed scenes, of the epic naval fight. Just the 
thing for schoolboys and parents. | 
December $th and thereafter (at 2.30 and 8.30).—- 
The Epic of Everest. 
{Everyone will surely wish to sce this unique travel film of the British attempt 
to climb the world’s greatest nmuntain, with its forioru last View ot Mall 
and Irvine disappearing upward into the mists, never to return.) 


SCALA. 


PICTURES 
Tne INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON StreET, W. 1.— 
Drawings by contemporary French artists. 
[These drawings and water-colours are typical of the kind of Fre 
Art with which this gallerv has become associates sketches by D 
Duiresne, Marchand Siguae and other 
Tue LeIceESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
(1) Flower Paintings by William ‘T. Wood, V.P.R.W.S. 
(Undistinguished.) 
(2) The Art of Marie Laurencin. 





{It has been said of Mile, Laurencin’s work that it is truly feminine The 
term would seem to have sprung from an an eminist who looked upow 
jemininity as something a little graceful, very insipid and unconstructiy 


(3) Flower Sculpture by Mrs. Avery Robinson. 


[Sculpture is the wrong word to use in describing these very naturalistic, 
artificial flowers which have no rcisun d'etre whilst there are gardens and 
florists. | 

Sr. GrorGe’s GALLERY, 824 Grorce Srrerr, W. 1.— Society 
of Wood Engravers. 

[Notice later.) 

MUSIC 
December 6th.—Crenrran Haun. WestrMinster.— 
Children’s Symphony Concert oa « S24 

[The third of these enjoyable educational concerts includes the 
first movement from Mozart's G minor Symphony, the Don 
Giovanni Overture and Holst’s rousing Fugal Overtur The 
conductor, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, will explain each iten Parti- 


eulars from Mme, Lily Henkel, 72 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. & 
December 6th.—QUEEN’s HALL. New Queen's Hall 


Symphony Orchestra a ea 3.0 
[ This is Casals’ last appearance for some time He plays.a Boccherini 
Cello Concerto and an unaccompanied Bach Suile.| 
December 7th.—QvcerEEN’s Haii.—Tenor and Piano 
Recital .. i - a 7 ve 8 
[Mr. Joseph Hislop’s splendid voice and Mr, Backaus clean, 
scintillating playing.| 
December 8th. QvuEEN’s Hati.—London Symphony 
Orchestra oe - os en << 
[That superb conductor, Mr. Bruno Walter, and Symphonies by 
Mozart in E flat and Brahms in D.| 
December 8th to 13th.—ArEoLIAN Hati.—London 
String Quartet 8.15 


[A Beethoven Festival Week, when the sixteen Quartets will be 
played in chronological order by these acknowledged masters 
ef their interpretation. | 


(Continued on page 899.) 
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December 10th.—Covenr Garpuen Opera House. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert .. oe so 8.0 
i mdcasting Company organized a munificent series of Mt, Y f- 
erts that no musician wi hoose to miss. The first will 
inder t noted Frenc! r, Mr, Pierre Monteux, and a bt | Sy 
t principal i ( ow long neglected ————_—_— 


December Sth. < 3RITISH ACADEMY. BURLINGTON 
Tiousr, ‘.—Dr. D. G. Hogarth on The 
KXKings of yin Ilittites ~ 3 = 5 ie aoe 
[Admission free, Apply for i t to the Secretary, at th 
Academy 
December 9th.—KInG’s Cottece, Srranp.—Dr. Peres 
Dearmer « on ** Roman Architecture ” cn Soe 
The last of a seri on ancient Art Fickets at Hall 
December 10th.—Royat Insvrrute or Pusiic HEALTH, 
37 Russet, Square. W.C. 1.—Sir Robert 
Jones on * The Problem of the Cripple 
_ Child ° =e cd a es ex se 46 
[ Admission 
December Nth. Essex Haws, Essex Street, Srranp. 
Professor Philip Baker on * Reduction of 
Armaments” .. a oe od < See 
from the organi r ¥ n’s International League 


» Gower Str t. W.4 


STOLL PICTURE THE 





tATRE, Kingsway 








DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Pros.) 
Dr sth, ith ind 10th. Lewis Stone, Alma pam and Norman 
| at ! TH E FORBIDDEN WAY," from Joseph Hergesheimer 
{ {hic Louise Vaz enda rd Sydney re thaplin in ** THE 
| GAL L OPING F ISH ’ Dt l 2th and 13th Gloria 
| Swanson and Rod La’ Ri Ocque in ** . 506 IETY SCANDAL " 2 
| Buster Keaton jin a i ** SHERLOCK, JUNIOR’ 

} Lee Moran “ons Meee” 2 FELIX, { 
| 
Th ie F amous “l 1200 


a 





| ‘GROUSE’ 


| BRAND W HISKY. 


Pre- W: ay 


r Strength, 25 u.p 
a ‘ 








Pre-N ar Quality. 

4 : 

166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 

| MATTHEW GLOA ¢ & SON, 
} 13° Bordeaux Ho RTH, Scotland. 








THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 


sad Office: ohan London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
Capital Subscribed re ‘ es a Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid Up e - . Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund as > ae ta Yen 77,500,000 
i Kighty-Ninth H M f of Shareholders was held at t 
Head Oni Yokoh 1 nt t pter r, 1924, w nthe Di tors subi 
ng Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank and the Profit 
‘ NY w4 4 } i 
sit 
( il * 1,900,000,00 
1 i t 10.00 
‘ ) I> 4.f 110.05 
sin ¢ lati 6.154.59 
lis (Cu if, rixed, A a 0.524,.710.04 
Payable, Bills Re-discounted, A " and other Sum 
due b he Bant 6 251 
ephecger perigee d Io. 153.25 
milan W Profit and | ) t ‘ i n t Accoun », 120,364.48 
i 1,148.471.12 
} $089,961.74 
} i 4 
Cash A uut— 
in Hand ee oe oe 35,725,275, 8 
At Bankers .. 53,112, 284.89 RS.835,560.27 
Investments in Pu! - Ip if 2 49,201,511,62 
ills dis¢ounted, Loans. Advan \ Na ‘ : 2300,356,999.41 
af able and other St the Tianlk $31,.720,218.409 
Dullior 1} M 9,784,454.68 
Lan I ( 14,190,517.1 
} 1 $.089.261.74 
yr PRO} AND ys ) I ) 
R I l 100.00 
Divi i 
Yen 6,00 per Share for 1 ) 0) Shares ais én = 6,000,000,00 
Alan lj iorward tot \ A oo eo whe 5. 268.335.60 
Yen 14,268,835.60 
Cr “A 
hy Balance broug forward 31st D ber, 192 a sd 5.120.264.48 
Ly Net Profit for the H year th June, 1924 ka 9,148,471.12 
(After making provision for Bad and Doubtiul Debts, Rebate 
on Dills, &e,) —— 


Yen 14,5 268,835.80 








S a Christmas gift, De 

Reszke Cigarettes offer 
not merely the means of 
expressing one’s own good 


taste, but also of paying a 
compliment to the judg- 
ment of the recipient 

[Egyptian American Tenor 
Blend (Virginia) (Turkish) 
50...5/- 50...4/2 50...6/1 
100...10/- 100...8/2 100...11/9 

Sole oS J. Millhofi & ¢ “a 
=) 

a \ 

\S NA XQ AL 








ERTY’S COLOURED OOK OF 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., 


Li6 


Regent Street, London. 


A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 


Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 


which occurred in 1924 at the as 
The Society paid £820, while the ictal 


3 LAY 
premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 14762. 


19 Coleman Sirzet, London, 
No Shareholders. 


E.C. 2. 


No Commission. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Subscription List will be opened on Monday, the 8th December, and close on or before Wednesday, the 
10th December, 1924. 


GREEK GOVERNMENT 7 % REFUGEE LOAN OF 1924 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
The proceeds of the Loan will be placed at the disposal of the Refugee Settlement Commission, who will apply the 
same and lands assigned to them by the Greek: Government in promoting the establishment of Refugees in productive work, 


upon the land or otherwise in Greece, 


The Loan is the direct obligation of the Greek Government and is repayable during a period of 
not more than 40 years. 


ISSUE OF £7,500,000 


Seven per Cent. Sterling Bonds. 








(Part of a total authorized amount of £12,300,000. The remainder as to £2,500,000 will be issued in Athens and 
the balance in Dollars in America.) 

The Loan is under the direct control of the INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL COMMISSION, who have accepted 
definitely and irrevocably the order of the Greek Government to retain the amounts necessary for the payment of the 
interest and amortization of the Loan from 

(a) Specific Revenues expressly assigned to them for the service of this Loan, 
(b) the yearly surplus of other revenues previously assigned to and administered by them. 

In addition the service of the Loan is secured by a first charge on the property and income of the Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission. 

Official notification that the INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL COMMISSION has undertaken the control cf 


this Loan has been communicated to Hambros Bank Limited, under date the 3rd day of December, 1924, by His 
Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 





ISSUE PRICE 88 PER CENT. ; 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


is authorised by the Greek Government to offer for public subscription £7,500,000 of the above Bonds at the price 
of 88 per cent., payable as follows : — 
£5 on application. 
£10 on allotment. 
£20 on 6th January, 1925. 
£25 on 17th February, 1925. 
£28 on 18th March, 1925. 
+88 


Principal and interest on the Bonds will be payable in sterling, exempt from ali Greek Taxes, General and Special, 
created or to be created. 


The Bonds will be to bearer and will be for amounts of £1,000, £500, £100 and £20, and will be furnishea 
with half-yearly coupons payable Ist May and Ist November in each year, in sterling by Hambros Bank Limited in 
London, and by the National Bank of Greece in Athens. 

The loan is repayable during a period of not more than 40 years by means of an accumulative Sinking Fund 
of } per cent, per annum to be applied by half-yearly drawings at par, in accordance with a table to be printed on 
the Bonds, and the first drawing thereunder will take place on the 1st day of September, 1925, in Athens, at the 
National Bank of Greece. 

In addition to the above half-yearly drawings, the amortization of the loan will be accelerated by the appropriation 
to redemption of at least 75 per cent. of the repayments of capital made by the refugees to the Refugee Settlement 
Commission, which will be applied half-yearly in redeeming the Bonds of the loan by drawings at par. The first half- 
yearly appropriation to redemption shall be made as soon as such repayments shall equal £10,000 sterling. The 
last-named drawings will take place simultaneously with the ordinary drawings, as funds become available. 


The numbers of all Bonds drawn will be advertised in two London papers. 





The Greek Government reserves the right, on Ist May, 1936, or on any interest date thereafter, to increase the 
Sinking Fund or to pay off at par the whole Loan on giving three months’ previous notice, 


Drawn Bonds will cease to bear interest from the date fixed for redemption. 


Coupons not presented within five years of their due date, and drawn Bonds not presented within thirty years 
of the date fixed for their redemption will be forfeited, 





Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from HAMBROS BANK LIMITED, 70 Old Broad Street, 
3a and 2 London Wall Buildings, and Norway House, 21 Cockspur Street. 
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THE BIBLE IN CHINA. 


To make China, containing a quarter of the 
opulation of the world, a Christian country is 
yerhaps the most formidable task the Church has 
ever undertaken. 

Robert Morrison, of the London Missionary 
Society, landed at Canton in 1807. With the help 
of a colleague he translated the whole Bible into 
Wenli, the literary form of Chinese. This was pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Rible Society in 
1823. Ever since then the Bible Society has co- 
operated closely with the Christian missions werking 
in China. 

it hegrudges no experditure in preparing versions 
of the Scriptures which are as perfect as conse- 
crated scholarship and money can make them. It 
has issued such translations not only in the three 
principal forms of the Chinese language, but also in 
sixteen dialects and in eight ef the aboriginal 
tongues. 

In a hundred years the Society has issued over 
55,000.006 volumes of Scripture, mainly Gospels, 
for China. 

The Society has developed a widespread organization for 
distributing the Seriptures in China. Missionaries in the 
furthermest inland towns can get from it all the copies they 
need, at the same prices as in Shaughai. It also employs 
over 400 of its own workers, who, amidst the busy throngs of 
crowded cities, and in remote places where no missionary 
penetrates, persuade people to buy and read the Gospels. 
These men are pioneers of the Church. Many a Chrisiian 
congregation springs up where they labour. 

Political conditions in China vary from time to time. The 
Church of Christ grows steadily. 

If you are interested in China's welfare, will you help this 
work? 





Contributions will be warmly weleomed by the Secretaries, 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C, 4, 
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SF aa, we 


Christtans, 
Awake! 


IF YOU would like to send for a 





Fo ree 


Fn ane” 


gift heaps and heaps of comfort and 
joy, send a Buoyant Chair. 


F ge 


It is a gift for all winter nights when 


the snow is drifting up the window 


F am 


pane ; for all hours of reading and 


reverie ; for the fire-lit and lamp- 


Fear ee” 


lit hours of life; for now and for 


2 


always. It will be planted in the 
very soul of him or her to whom you 
give it. Ai fireside blessing, and 
withal so staunch and strong that it 
will be your monument in the life 


of your friend. 


It is the very poetry of present- 


~~ 
Fee, 


(pw 


giving to give a Buoyant Chair. 
S Ged 


zi! Wa 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 








The name “Buoyant” will be fourd under 

every geiuine Broyant Chair and Settee. Most 

good Furnishing Hou es ell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from Six Guineas, 


Buoyant Sales Department 
The Buovant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts \ 


= : : a 
Le ae ee ae at? a 
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The Bishop of Southwark’s 


Appeal for Clergy Stipends, 
1922-1926. 


No clergyman s'eould be expected or allowed to exist on 
a starvation stipend. 


The Bookcase that 
grows with your 


Library 














Many a clergyman would so exist but for the help of the 
Bishop of Southwark’s Fund, every penny of which goes 
direct to some poor clergyman. ‘There are absolutely no 
office expeases—even postages and cheque books are paid 
for by a generous friend. 


In 1922 £8,050 was needed and received. 
In 1923 £6,000 was needed and received. 
In 1924 only £4,000 is needed. 


This regular decrease is due to a long-sighted policy. 
Money has been raised which has made possible the per- 
manent endowment of many of the poorest livings. 
Will you help to make the 3rd year a year of success like 
the two previous years? 


If you have books, the 
“Gunn” Bookcase will 
take good care of them 
for you, and it will 
grow with your library 
—always a handsome, 
complete piece of furni- 
ture, yet with an un- 
limited capacity. Made 
in sections, each a com- 
plete glass-fronted, 
sturdy bookcase, and each new section fitting exactly 
into the previous sections. 






































Beautifully finished with glass doors sliding 


noiselessly on roller bearings. 


“GUNN” Bookcase 


Write to-day for prices, styles, adaptability— 
and name of nearest Agent where the “ Gunn” 
may be seen and purchased. 
WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 
49a Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 2. 
(Makers of Reliable Furniture for 45 years.) 


Practically ne funds are in hand to help poor Clergymen 
at Christmas time. 


£800 needed before Christmas for 


poor clergy. 





The Diocese of Southwark, containing as it does large 
areas of South L ondon slums, is the most hardly pressed 
in the whole of the United Kingdom. 


Therefore it is compelled to appeal to those whose lot is 
cast in better surroundings. | Within its own borders it 
cannot possibly raise the income required for its work. 


Ppt bbe ttt tty pt tt tt 
SS LL 


Of your charity please send help generously and soon 
to The Rev. Edmund Sinker, M.A., Hon. Sec. Clergy 





“4¥)| (— 








Stipends’ Fund,  S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland i 
Avenue, London, W.C, 2. 














SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL A Hungry P Christmas 
THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION to there in need." What shall I ave?” What CAN 


LSTABLISibs INCOKPURATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1867 





98 Tavistock Ptace, Tavistech Square, Londen, W.C. 1. you give to bring a little Christmas cheer into the lives of 
Patrons: TUK ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. the dwellers in this Dockland slum? We have been 
President LE ARCHBISHOP OF - - penainty talking about slums, inquiring into slums, legislating about 

THIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing to the slums, for the past forty years, and yet the slums are still 
poorer Clergy of E:ngiand, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, their Wido > sher antes thing « 
it Gas Maudie iy tims ak Gece, Gensanitees ar eee standing where they ought not.” Truly something should 
arene See be done, and that quickly, but in the meanwhile who will 
The Committee mect twice in each month, to consider the cases brought +: . ca. 3 
before th vein, and to make grants. ‘They are guided solely in their decision help to make conditions for the human family in this district, 
by the WANT ani WORTL olf the Applicant s h h 3] 7 } siiaiaes t litt] ” f - I ] | a 
Bankers: WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd, 1 St. James’ & - with the slum horror rampant, a little more comfortabie this 
‘ quarc w.& ° ° 
MANDEVILLE B.’ PHILLIPS, Secretary. Christmas? A sore to be healed indeed, and you can help 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. to heal that sore this Christmastide. 
THE CHILDREN’S FEAST. Yet thousands of 


























FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FuR 70 YEARS. kiddies will have no toy, no party, without your aid. 
THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued and ** Will Father Christmas lose his way in this mass of human 
Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. £10,000 wanted for misery and gloomy slums? "’ God forbid! You can bea 

Urgent Reconstruction. Santa Claus or a Fairy Godmother. 
po HELP US. 
rum wanes, ninco iter uosertaL-sieamanronor.svise TT cn an [Gifts of| Your silt withel 





LISIEN 1U Jtik INARIICULAIE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who f ad. & money will mean bare cup- 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIKTHRIGHT mean [00 re, , Det, onl 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and yive oT on an ] hi oOards an empty 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. Christmas i0V a Cc ot ing, 
464 Babies trom all ones, of penn enn ++ “% have been born tree joy, ™ grates for some, 
f enerea ise: se in he . to S$ . 

o HOSPITAL ys, n king 

Harrow Hoad Pendsne rE, She A be new aMiternty Dept, was aeete l Christmas f d . d heartbrea _— 

opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please : i i 

send a Dons ation to the Secretary to-day. whe re little ood, disappointment for 


17,800 required in the 178th year of ‘is work. 


sweets, | the kiddies “’Cause 
etc., Father Christmas 





merriment is 












For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! I 246 &46 
__“f 


known. never come.” 








to 


The Rev. W. Noél Lambert, 
St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Poplar, E. 14. 
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Ss 100 Happy 


f Thoughts 


of the giver are contained in 
a box of La Corona Half-a- 
Corona—a gift that shows 
XKhought, and is fragrant with 















EL 1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 
by THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. 


| 
IL | THE “ARETHUSA” 
| 





TRAINING SHIP | 


And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need £12.000 | 
(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debi of £9,500 and to provide for 
maintenance 





10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and many Ilundreds 
i} have been Emigrate 1 to the British Dominions. 1,100 Boys and Girls new | 
1} being maintained, | 
| Articles for Sales of Work will always ie welcome. 


at ns Ps NEIR Majesties THe KING AND QUEEN. 
} ’resident—H.R.H. Tre Prince or WALES. } ao iia as ee 
W4 | Chairman and Treasurer—C. E. Marpren, Esg., MA. | the quality ot your friendship. 
T | Jeputy Chairman—F. H. Crayton, Esq. | “he nlvv renuine sink 
Chairman of Ship Committee—Howson F. Devitt, Eso. | T he onls gc on small 
Joint Secretaries—H. Bristow Warren and Henry G. Coretanp. edition of Havana’s master- 
| 





The Shaftesbury Homes & “ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - - - LONDON, W.C. 2. 
} VICE ADMIRAL SIR 1 LONEL HALSEY says:—“ J have never seen 


the ‘ -lrethusa’ excelled | 


piece, Half-a-Corona size but 
all Corona quality. 








\~ 





| ‘ on a | 
—— nes — : ————— --!, 








Be sure you ask for 
it by the full name. 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in 








e 





WHAT THE GEM TURKISH BATH 
CAN DO FOR YOU. 


HE GEM ‘TURKISH BATII 
CABINET puts all the benefits 

of Turkish bathing within your reach 
without any of the risks attending 
ordinary ‘Turkish Baths. You can use 
the “Gem” bath at home without fear 
of colds, without breathing the diseasc- 
laden atmosphere of a public hot room, 
and without an icy douche afterwards. 
the Gem ‘lurkish Hath brings away all 


The words “La Corona” and 
“ Half-a-Corona” are on the band 
ot every genuine Cigar. 

Of all high-class tobacconists 
112/6 per box of 100, and 29/6 





F , phys mpurit from your system, It puts new per box of 25. 
or? I os ) 
Inside or Outside | 4 nercy to the liver victim. It removes ae a ikea ade 
heumati pains from muscles, tissues, or USES SF Senay ange 
joints and organs. It aff ly certain means of eradicating MELBOURNE HART 
bad colds. It is invalual in wardit off influenza. & CO., 31-34 Basinghall 
: . <P Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Recommended by well-known physicians. Booklet, post free, on , 


mentioning the Spectat SES ES i 6 Ea SS 
THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD., _ 
(Desk 9), 67 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


CEE 
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il] # LAYER’S N°? : 


1s ay Le 


"Th 4 Virginia Cigarettes . 


d : Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory 6 
t y 
F e from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality “ 
a } 


are supplied : 


*% 
ps PLAYER’S N° 3 Virginia Cigarettes Lg 
ar 
xe 


a WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 4 


a: 10 for 82 20 for 114 50 for 3/3 4 


b JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM oF 


a BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED a 
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& NEW ZEALAND LINES _ 


MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


P. & O. and B.I. Tickets Interchangeable, also ‘ 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 
Shipping and Union Companies. All saikngs 
subject to change with or without notice. 
1, London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf, 
London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa, 
5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 

Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 





ADDRESS: 

Noe 1.23.3, 4 & 5 —For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F If 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P &O.& BI Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, EC.3, 

BL. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 

No 6—J. B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 
EC3. or P &O House (first floor,—Genera)l Passenger Agent. 
W L James), 14, Cockspur Street. 5S W 1 

No 7 Unton SS. Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O. Rouse (first 
floor, --General Passenger Ageat, W. L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Ratlway } 

No 8 -—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 33, Lime Street. EC 3 

or P._ & O House, as above 
Paris (All Rowiea) —Socrété Francaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard dea Capucines. 
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ERE’ S something X 
unusually good in S) 
gifts—the world’s best | 


pen and, to match it, & } 
the lightest and strongest ¥ Ny 


pencil made. Ask to | 
see Waterman’s Com- B 
bination Writing Sets. @¥ | 

Prices from 22/6 ie 


Of Siationers and Jewellers. ¥ ( 


If preferred 

you can pur- F¥ K4 

chase the Pens \ 

and Penciis | 
separately at 

accord f 

to size te 

yle, an 

me unting 

“The 

ae | 


L.G.SLOANL® ThcBen eee a 
Kingsway. meron W.C.2. ty 











THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


ILONWON Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & America ttouse, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.or. LIVERPOOL Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1 SULTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings. 














ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 


Chairman—Sir HENRY I1,UNN, M.D. 
BEST ner LS, BRITISH nie AND CONTROIL 
MALOJA (Engauime) Pa! . +» 300 beds 
“The fnest Hotel in . Switzerland.” 
Giand Hotel 


MORGINS (Valais) . 180 beds 


MURREN ee ee oe lalice hotel des Alpes e 250 beds 

” ee ee ee higer os oe ee ee 05 beds 

o” ee Se e. Kegina.. ee ee ee to beds 

PONTRESINA as e- €chloss .. oe os ° 2s0 beds 

” ee -. Roseg .. oe oe «+» 250 keds 

” ee ee -. Pare . os ee +» 130 beds 

WENGEN 7s ae < Belvedere Hotel e< é at beds 
SLCRETARY, F re .. Endsicigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


And 2 Albany Couriyara, biecaanly, Wy, 1, 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Estavushed 1837, Incorpurated 1850. 
Capital Authorised an Issued . pe San £10,500,000 
Capital Vaid up om eee £ 3,000.0 } 1 P 
Reserve Fund £ 3,450,06 of Sogether =—£6,490,000 


Reserve L iabili ty of P roprietors .. £6,000,900. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Lon a EC. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches ghout the Aus- 
yr, States and Dominion of New Zealand. TEL ECK AP HIC REMIT- 
CES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPoSsi1$ are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application, 








To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





d replace 


which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, 


the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 


Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 


i 


Hair, 


imitations under the same or similar name 
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“The mill will never_grind 


with the water that 
has passed.” 











The moral of this saying is obvious to any 
student of LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Insurance will never cost you less than it does 
to-day. 

Health may fail, rendering you ineligible or 
calling for increased premium. 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. Make the most of your present oppor- | 
en What is the first article of wear you 

Write to-day for a copy of Leaflet A.C. 18 notice about a man in the street? His 


on the “ ACME” Policy of hat. . . . It stamps him at once as 


THE STANDARD, smart or the reverse. . . . The angle, 


the manner of raising it, the style, all 
The highest development of Life Assurance. 





express his individuality. . . . That 
is why you should wear a Battersby. 


Gattesh;, 


HATS 
FOR MEN 


In standard qualities, 20/-, 25 
best Hatters. 


c Co., aie hhc ee 


Seven Great Guarantees, | 
including Disability Benehts. in the | 
event of permanent total disablement. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH, 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and | Sold by the 


15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Actual Makers: BATTEF RSBY & 


~ 284 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements, 


PRATTS 













Ss. 
>) ANCLOCO ¢ 
Vv 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO,, 


36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


D.A. 35 


) 


LTD, 


9 
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CARR'S 


‘Table 


BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 













Qhey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from your 
stores. Their crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 






>, } MADE ONLY BY 
i)’ CARR & CO.L72 
: CARLISLE 
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RATES. 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) oe ee Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) oe Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 

Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 

line—2s, per line, Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 


line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers seng 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Ud, per inch, 
“The Spectator’’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 


Files are available at 


Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 23°); 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74°) ; 52 insertions 10%. 


insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisemem 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 


To ensure 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Covent 


London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


DEPT., 


Street, Garden, 








, — — ——_. 


Sale by Auction, Xc. 
M8. 





SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
(Estd, 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
FORTHCOMING SALLS BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

DECEMBER 8tH-i2TH.—The well-known Stock of valuable BOOKS, so 
owing to the Dissolution of the Partuership of Messrs, J. PEARSON AND CU 
5 Pall Mall Place, 8.W. Illustrated catalogues (13 plates), 5s. 

DECEMBER 8tH-9TH,—ORLENTAL WORKS OF ART, MINIATURES, and 
MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of Capt. WRIGHT. Also TENTILLEs, 
RUGS, and CARPETS. 

DECEMBER 9TH 1L0TH.—Old ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS. 

DECEMBER 117TH-12TH.—Greek, Roman, English and Foreign COINS and 
MEDALS, comprising the property of the late Mrs, MONTAGU WHITE, and oi 
dir JOHN COTTERELL, 

DECEMBER 11TH.—Chinese PORCELAIN and English TEXTILES of the Stuart 
and Georgian Periods, 

DECEMBER 127TH.—English PORCELAIN and Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
Adam Mahogany FURNITURE, &c 
Sales on view at least two days prior. 


For Sale. 
( FFICE REQUISITES and LETTER-FILING BUSINESS 


for SALE, specially organized for the two largest trades in Great Hritain, 


Catalogues may be had 














A well-known, old, and flourishing business. Annual! sales for last five years £11,800, 
showing £4,326 gross profit per annum, Rare opportunity for young men of perspi 
cacity and acumen, Limitless possibilities. Owner wishes to retire, but would 
remain six' months to advise and maintain sales, Minimum capital required, £7,500 


An interview at the works will be the only preliminary approach entertained. No 
agents.— Box 1261. the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W. 








MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL YOR GIRLS, 


. heaiaieiatiaals 


TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are required for this § 
(a) Candidates for the first vacancy must be from 2% 0 years of age, m1 1 
and be University Graduates, qualified to teach | l 












(b) Candidates for the second vacancy must be 
and qualilied to teach Gymnastics, Drill es ar ne s lia 
Commencit pay for the first appointment tacis 250 per met 1 and 1 
second taels 235 per miensem if fully trained and certificated. No allowar 
participation in the Superannuation Fund. Agreement for thi years, 1 ’ 
ut the end of each three years, if services satisiactory, at an increased rat ] 
rhe value of the tacl may be taken at 3s., but exchange is lial to fl 
First-class passage provided and half pay allowed during t ya I r 
particulars and application form may be obtained the Council’s agents, by hom 


applications must be received as carly as possible 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for The Municipal Co 
London, E.C. 3. 





68 Fenchurch Street, 
November, 1024 


U Niversizy OF BIRMINGHAM. 


CHANCELLOR'S HALL 
(Men's Hall of Residence.) 





APPOINTMENT OF MATRON, 
Applications are invited for the appointment of Matron of Char 
Augustus Road, Edgbaston 
The person appointed will be subordinate and responsible to t W 
Mall. 


Applicants must be not less than 35 vears of ag 
Diploma of a recognized Training School of Domest Ss 1 
Commencing salary, £175, rising to £200, per t 


, Ki experien t 1 ) 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY of the Univ t l t in 
tm further particulars « be obtais 


Applications, stating qualifications ar 
December 9th to th 


Birmingham, from wi 





ADY with considerable literary and journalistic 
4A thorough acquaintan with modern literatu } tised 
seeks employment with publisher or literary agent. Persona r l 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey.—Write Box 1259, the Spectator, 13 York strect, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C, 2 


expcrience, 





Vy ANTED.— ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Mathematics 

and Science. Must be Oxford or Cambridge Graduate, J ielor I in 
or Clergyman., Government pensioi Salary according to exy ! Application 
a@ot later than December sth to HEAD-MASTER, st. Pet ~ } 
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“pial NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1919, 


Applications are invite od for the post of LIBRARIAN. Initial salary £300 per 
annum. Only well educated persons need apply. Other things being equal prefer- 
ence will be given to ap plic: ants who have had experience in the conduct of a library. 

full particulars and application forms (on receipt of stamped addressed envelope) 
may be obtained from F, R, PASCUE, Secretary for Education, 

County Hall, Truro. 

Ist December, 1924, 


W YA ANTED in 





January, MASTERS for Public Schools: 


tes DER. GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 


Clima te brat ing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls 
8to 13 years, UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years, 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing, 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


—_—— HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss PARKER, M.A, 


joarding School for th Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Large grounds, Fees, 





EALING, W. 5. 


Special attention to 
£105 to £120 a year, 


(1) Classies ; (2) Mod. Lang 3) English; (4) Mathematics ; (5) Biology ; Languages. English Art, Music, 
Mistresses: (1) Mod, Lang (2) Science PROFESSOR LEWIS, Cambridge. Officers’ daughters, £105 a year 





1tAREERS FOR EDUC ATED GIRLS.—Unigue Traming 
C in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts alter training secured through Appointments Department.— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAL AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASS0- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


H Pi N “AL TRAINING.—New dition, 
Cloth Binding 3s, 6d., 
WOMEN'S EMPLOY- 





7*AREERS AND VOCA' 
Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price: 

wst free 33, 10d. Paper Covers 2s, 6d., post free 2s, 9d. 
fet Pt BLISHING CO., LTD... 54 Russeil Square, wc 








Scholarships, Xr. 





———— 


Meetings, Lectures, 


| H E L A W 


The Council offers for award in July next 











oOo CG Lt fs 2s 


PTHREE STUDENTSHIPS 


of the annual value of £40, tenable by persons intending to become solicitors, on 
¢ preseril in tl I ! 
Copics of the Regulations may be obtained by written or personal application at 
THE LAW SUCIETY’S OFFICE, 
BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.C. 2. 
(Th tncil also offers thr lar studentships for award in July, 1926.) 





Rexat HOU! OW AY COLLEGE. 
v ral 


niversi { London.) 
Principal, Miss bk. ¢ sat GINS, B.A. 
Lent Term commences on Saturd January 10th, 1925. The College prepares 
W i Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, Ten Entrance Scholar- 
shi t from £40 to £80 a year, and sey | Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable 
for t vears, will be Ye Lior m tion March, 1925 For further particulars 
a to The Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Envletield Green, Surrey. 





MASSAGE AND 


') HE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF 
| MEDICAI YMNASTICS. 








Patror H MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

I Society was founded in 1594 1 Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
afford et ted ind for the purpose of holding examina- 
tic tes in Muss Medical Gymnastics and Medical Electricity, 
1 nized | th Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red e Medical Prof i ener ally. A List of approved Schools 
and ‘1 y be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.38.M.M.G.,, 
157 ¢ W. 1 Pelephone L ngham 1893, 








INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
ARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
rEACHERS GROVE HOUSE, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOO! COLE 











cl n and lio Secretary Mr. C. GG. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 

Mr. \\ I nformat et rning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 

fr t wf Education apy to the Principal, Miss k. u LAW KI NCI 
Girls Schools and ¢ olleges. 

"lv. llb DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
i> YALLS COURT, SEATON, DEVON. 


’ soarding School for Girls. Good position, near sea, Thorough Education, 

















Qualified, experienced staff, Sp | attention health, food, home comforts, games, 
Plaving fields, 3 hard tennis courts Special terms to Doctors and Clergy. Tros- 
pect DR. and MRS. ME Y RICK JAMES, Principals, 

‘ LEN CAPLE TOW . R, ‘Toth ind Bay, J. of Wight. School for 
(j Gin in beautii 1y surroundings.—Principal, Miss DE GLAN- 
VILLE, . (London). 

ry OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


t 


Carmelite Street ria Embankment, E.C, Close to Ludgate Hill, 
:ul’s and Temple St D 0 
I 


ow 


STRUDWICK, M.A. London, 
Two Entrance Scholarships open to girls under 14, Examination December 11th, 
The school established by , Corporation of London —— 4 a full course of 


instruction for Girls from » Fees £4 4s, to £7 per term Particulars to bo 
obtained from the "SEC RE r oR \ 








T H E GRANGE, pea TOC RR, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
fead-M Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climate. Semuntien’ r Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Largo 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymmasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
1 FOUNDED 1850), 





KENT, 


ot. tap, J Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals 4 yfjas VIOLET M, FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 


Resident only.) 
Hous tands in 100 res of Fi nd, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION tft MUST (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and AR‘ 


LECTURES BY L-KNOWN PBOFESSORS, 





: ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRIS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical 'Tripos, Cambridge, M.A,, Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modern linca 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if require |, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden Net Ball, Tennis, Bathins 


ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, LTD. 
AP 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
President 
PRINCIPAL C. GRANT KOBERTSON, M.A., C.V.O, 
Head Mistress: Miss Bb, COLLIER, B.A 
(Newnham College, Cambs., Historical Tripos), 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT; 
20 HARBORNE ROAD, 
BOARDING HOUSES: 
SCHOOL HOUSE (next the School), 
GREEN OAKS, 48 HAGLEY ROAD, 
Prospectuses, &c,, from the Head-Mistress, or Mr, H. KEELING, F.C.A., Seerctary 
106% Colmore Row, Birmingham, 














7’; WOR F B. 
7" RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 


| INGHOLYT SCHOOL FOR. 
Ad HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good cducation, 
Ilead-Mis‘ress: Miss F. M. 8S. DATCHELOKR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.) 


H. ica ts. 3k. Dd; 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Prin l 








GIRLS. 









ipal—Mis WALLIS, 
Private Residential Schoel for Girls lel * Watford 616." 
RLS’ AND BOYS’ EDUCATION 
1 feat GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The 19th annual edition of the GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official book of the Association of tteadmistresses), now 





ready. Official information about hools (f holarships, ete.), careers : 
post free. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAK BOOK, 1924 (oflicial book of the Head 
masters’ Conterence lis, 3d. post tre Of all booksellers or H. F. W. DEANE 

SONS The Year Book Press Ltd., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Bous Schools and - Colleges. 


TT. EDMI Nb’ S SCHOOL, ( \NTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation High ground overlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playins tiela separate Junior School, 

Preparation for Univ Army 

For prospectus write to Rev, W. FE. BURNSTDE, M.A., Head-Master 


YLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


1) FOUNDED 1563 


+ f rt 


__ For prospectus a1 tus nd I pa lars 


QO ? .. AK DS 5 0 8 68 OL. 
TRINITY, JERSEY CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


Fornpers: Sim JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Dr 
BRATH, K.c.B., C.LF., Me. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Usgq., F. J. BODS, Esq t 
GEORGE MAC "AR INEY, K.C.1.1 AND THE REV. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 


HEAD-MAsTER: THe Rev, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.8, 
(st. Catharine's College, Cambridge Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF, 
The school stands in its own magnificent yunds of 18 acres Own Farm. Beauti- 


ful climate, healthy situation. Every m odern onvenience Electric light, 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDEKS 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, DR MOKGAN- SMITH. 








ING’ S COLLEGE, | T Al ‘iN PON. -—-4 burch | ol E Ne land Public Cc 
K School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Kath, 
O.T.C. Inclusive fees, £75 per anunum,—Ffor Prospectus, Ac,, apply to the NEAD 
MASTER, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS. Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, boathouse, A 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees £51, Entran 
Scholarships, March.--Apply W. M. G RU NDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


“I OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER 








(Revised Edition), 
to the entry of Cadcta 
f months to 13 years & . on iths) into the Royal Naval Colles: 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, « anda tul lillustrated d seription 
of life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd, (Publication "De pt Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old ond Street, London, Ww. i 
(HU RCHE RS COLLEGE Ns PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
() Head-Master, F, E, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oun ile School), | 
> 3s. 10d, 2 r term,.—All applic ations to the HE AD-MASTER’S SECRLTAK Y. 
ARNARD CASTLE HOOL, BARNARD CASTLE. 
| Healthy and beautiful district. 230 Boarders, 70 Day a Specia 
Classes for Auricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects, Moderate and 
inclusive fee Vreparatory School for younger boys, LFor prospectus apply to 


the BURSAR. is 
ELLY COLLEG] 3, | AVISTOC K. ~ Recognised by the 


K Army Conncil, Magnit ent z in beaut ifu tuation, 340 feet above 


sea facing Vartmeor | NGINI r RING ‘ r NAVAL CADETS, 
Hi ad-Master; H, V, PLUM, Mea, 


containing in a concise form the regulations relating 
(age limits, 13 vears 
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Private Tuition, Kr. 


| EV. G. LACEY MAY, M.A., Easton Rectory, Winchester, 
desires Pupil, 16 years (backward), to work with another boy next term. 











Foreign. 


‘ONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE.—PREPARATION for 

FOREIGN OFFICE, CONSULAR, and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

—MR. €C. COPLAND PERRY, M.A., VPh.D., Lic. ¢s L.—For details apply 55 
Rue d’Avon, Fontainebleau. 


WILL BIENVENUE — LAUSANNE CHAMBLANDES, 
ae AND.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Special study of 
French. Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports. 
Highest references.—-Vrincipal, Miss RUFER. EK «ort tow Lonio . 














Scholastic Agencies. 
1 ¢€ H OOLS A N D = v 
Ss atl 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 


will be given (tree of charge) to parents stating the 4 soyae ments (kind of schocl, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &e.) t 





zOs &. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agent 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Ww. 1, 






Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
most complete ide to Schools in existence; 
6d., post free 3s. 


ABOUT SsSCHOOLS, at 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO, 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Rege nt 
Kducational Agents, Kstablished 1873. 
Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
They will also be glad to supply full information about 
Secretarial Work, 


Telephone ; 
of “SCHOOLS,” the 
price 2s, 


Publishers 





DVICE 
HOME or on the 
DUMESTIC 
is given tree 
36 Sackville 4926, 
Messrs. Gabbitas, 
Principals in the country, ' 
establishments giving a course of tra‘ning in Domestic Leonomy, 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE 


1{CHOOLS ror BOYS anpnb 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD 

SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up to-date knowledge of the Dest Schools 

and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CON'TINENT, will be pleased to AID 

PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Lutormation, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.a&J. PAT Kducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, b.C. 4 


1 ATON, | 
Authors, Oypeturiting, Xe. 
RoxaLy MASSEY, LITERARY 
Good Stories, &e., required, 


Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD S MASSEY, 23 Knightrider 


| ind WRITE 
BY AN 
Free booklet telling you the best 


journalism or sto; y-writing, 
and women, 


TO PARENTS, 
GIRLS. 


BOYS FOR 





CLERGY 











AGENT: 
Doctors’ _ 


Street, 


FOR 
EDITOR, 


Commons, E.C, 4, 


THE PRESS 





TO 


and least expensive way 
Splendid openings to make money 


to learn free-lance 
for all educated men 


FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, Dept. 
12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 4, 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 


work, Kither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time,— Write for particulars 
und free lesson to (Dept. T.2. SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montagu’ st.. London, W.C, 


THE 4.10, 


























{) ‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique yostal course: How 

to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real traininz. 

iihae trated booklet tree Regent lustitute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.t. 

U THORS aoa forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

t Children, Play Films, Essays, Music, Song Mr. A. H. STOCKWELL, 
Pub lisher, 29 ) Linda e Hill, London. No reading tees. Est. 1898, 

SHOR’ I ‘iH AND, ‘Typewriting, General Copying, Duplicating.-— 

\ Miss 8. R ENGELLY, Broomlield Cottage, Powys Lane, Southgate, N. 14, 

Price List on application. 
J LAY». EXPERIENCED  ACPOR, practiced in play 
construction and stagecraft, author of produced pieces, advises on plays 


and dramatise stories. —Mr. FORBES Overseas 
St. . James's Str et, S.W.1 


DAWSON, League, Park Viace, 





L EARN Authorship, Journalism, 
4 Postal Lessons, expert tuition 
to Authorship,’ 


Article or Story Writing. 
Reconanended by leading Keitors.—Write 
ethorship, 37 (8) Albemarle St., W. 1, 


for “ Guide London College ot A 











MA TYVEWRILTEN with accuracy and despatch at 1d. per 
a 1,000 words; carbon copies 3d, per 1,000, Translations, Duplicating, 
—MONA STUART 14 brewin Road. Wandsworth Common, Lond lon, S.W. 18, 
YPEWRITING, Is.1 000 wds. Carbon, 3d. 
Iliegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, 
Fstab. 1909.—EXAPEDIENT TYPING CO, 
rg YPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and 
experienced clerk, late London Univer-ijty, 
Miss HILL. Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


Hotels, Wndros, « &e. 
] EFORMED INNS.—Ask * r Descriptive -¢ List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the Peopl te's Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 





Reduc tion quantity. 
including Helen Mathers’, 
(6), Lower ¢ Lipts Onn | Road. K.5 


Revision of MSS., by 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words.— 

















ee R.H.A.. Ltd.. St. George's “Hous “193 Recent Street, W. 1, 

















\ AV HE R i TO S' AY IN LONDON. 
The Lodge, 1 St. George’s Square, 8.\W.1. Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. 
a day. Other meals by yy arrangement, lk rooms only 4s, a day. 
HE WARWICK CLUB, LID., Residential Club for 


ladies (married 
SECRETARY, 21 Bt. 


quarters), Terms moderate. — Write for 


t . prospectus, 
George's Square, 5.W. 1. 


—< 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comfor) 
with the bat!s and all other advantages of a Hydro at mode 
Tele.: 341. Liit. 


Gours, Xr. 


Tate cost 








a 





a 
TOUR DE LUXk, 


V ORLD 
Jan. 2nd, 5 months, 807 gns. 


with 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GS. 
(€00 miles up the Yangtze Kiang, month in Japan, &c.), 
BURMA, CEYLON, Jan. 2nd 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, Jan. 24th. 
Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19, 


INDIA, 
EGYPT, 
Private Social Tours, 159 


Sik H 


ALGERIA 


SWISS WINTER HOTELS. 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 





NRY LUNN, LTD, 
MOTOR TOURS, 


and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, 


Particulars on application to 5 H. K., 


N.W. I. 


Endsleigh Gardens, 


London, 








— ee = ee — 
FURTHER DE TAILS OF ESCORT E ‘D TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be found on paze 04 








Miscellaneous. 


YT ARS OO R’*S PU RE rs S RF; 

J NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 

For patterns and particulars write 








WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 
| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE,. — Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 


from £2 2s. HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer 


London, W.1 


Specimens sent free,— Street, 





REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 














COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free cstimate, or we collect. LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A) 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. Vhone C issol i 4777 New clothes also made 

RYIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vain 
+ assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. or 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 

8S. CANN w CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd, 1850, 

tOCKROACHES and “Blattis” cannot be in the same 


J place long. Seon only “ Blattis”’ is left, the 
leaving no trace or smell,—'Tins, Is, Gd., 2s. Sd., 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield, 
Navy Stores, and BOOT’S Branches. 


Cockroaches have vanished 
os., post free from sole makers 
or from Chemists, Army and 











ited by Lindsay; ; Ranks 
1 plat Moore 


illustr 
with 24 coloure 


Books WwW AN r KD.-Petronius, 


of British Society Juvenile Book, about i803 bs 





Literature at Nurse pamphlet, 1885; Scott Cathedral Builders ; Stevenson, Udin- 
burgh, 1879; Hewlett, Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Desperate Remedies, old 
novel, 3 vols., 1871; Burton's Il Pentamerone, 2 vol Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 
Martin Luther, a Tragedy, 1879; Gissing, Works in the Dawn, 3 vols, 1880 5 ¢ uit 
man, Wild Spain; Under Greenwood Tree, 2 vols., 1872: Westall and Owen, River 
Thames, 1823; Roadster’s Album, 1815; Masefleld, Salt Water Ballads, 1902 
Browning's Pauline, 1s: George Moore, Pagan Poems, 1881 Omar whayyam, 
1859 and 1862 editions ; ywett’s Plato, 5 vols.; ‘Tweedie Arabian Horse, 18°4.— 





Bookshop, John Bright Strect, Birmingham 


BE. BAKER'S Great 

] IG BOOK ON PHOTOGRAPHY. The British Journal 
Photographic Almanac for 1925 contains over 800 pages of interesting 

reading matter and advertisements. A wonderful two-shillingsworth of up-to-dat 

information on everything photographic, All photographic dealers and bookstalls 

ean supply from stock or to order 





















IN HOLIDAY ‘MOOD 
YOU TURN TO BUMPUS i 


The number of people who have only a »! 
break of a few days at Christmas is ie 
enormous. They may not go away for long, lé 
but they do want an entire change from ra 
their everyday life and activity. é 
The student wants fiction—the fiction reader 4 
probably desires travel, and nearly every one can é| 
get new interest and refreshment in biography. | 
Whatever it is, we can supply it from our une >) 


rivalled collection of books. $ 
Send for copy of Monthly List of Books 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 122 
By Appointment to His M 
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Second Large Edition Now Ready. 


THE 
BOLSHEVIK PERSECUTION 
| OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Capt. FRANCIS McCULLAGH, 
Author of *‘ A Prisoner of the Reds,”” etc. 








| “A very valuable book, a volume which, when the time arrives 
| for the writing of a definite history of the Russian Revolution, 
will be found of the highest utility as a magazine of facts—facts 
clearly seen and eloquently described. . . . Capt. McCullagh’s 


| 

} 

| book stands high among the best.”—Sunday Times. 
| 


Cardinal Mercier, writing to the author, says:— 

“Not only is it a most invaluable historical document—the 
evidence of a critical and careful eye-witness—but it goes 
further, and shows how deeply you have studied the problem 


of religion in Russia. You have shown yourself a keen observer, 


conclusions of real interest from the facts you witnessed and 


| 
| 
| 
| not only of matters, but also of men, and you have ably drawn 
| relate.” 


Cardinal Gasquet says:— 


“It is most important and reads like a painful romance.” 





ILLUSTRATED, 18/- NET. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. | 











CANCER RESEARCH AT THE. 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


1900—1924 RETROSPECT & PROSPECT. | 
Compiled by members of the Staff of the Hospital | 
and Medical School and issued by authority of the 
Cancer and General Research Committee. 3s. 6d. net. | 
‘This survey gives in brief and readable form an idea of 
the many separate pieces of research undertaken by members | 
of the staff. The hospital is to be congratulated. The book | 
may be perused with interest by those who desire to learn 
what the laboratories haye contributed to the growing 
knowledge of malignant disease. British Medical Journal. | 


P JBLISHED FOR THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL PRESS | 
BY JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 1. | 
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PO yi ’ . 
WEA Wott Bele Kane 


1s. 6d. net. wd 
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CORNHILL MAGAZINE . 
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ey 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LUD. S 

x 

ty 

QUEEN'S FOLLY CHAPTERS IV VI By Stanley J. Weyman, ey 
MANY MANSIONS. By Major-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.L., Fs 
K.C.S.I., D.S.0 fay 
AN ALPINE ACCIDENT. By Frank Elliott, C.B. fy 
\ NEW CYCi,Ly OF CATHAY, By Lieut.-Colonel P. T. Etherton. Oe 
PSYCHE, By Eric H. N. Gill, F.Z.S. re 
& 

THE HITHERTOS By Leslie Keen re 
FONTEVRAUT: A POEM. By D. & 
\ GENERAL OF THE SAHARA. By Stephen Gwynn. = 
rik, PIANO NEXT DOOR By Orlo Williams. & 
es 

FIFTY g@ EARS OF SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE—IIl: THE ty 
HISTORIES. By the Dean of Winchester, OW 

ts 

Rane sy 

fy 

fq 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY 
AN APPRECIATION AND SOME REMINISCENCES 
By Brig.-Gen. J. H. Morgan. 

“A worthy and noble appreciation. It is exceedingly well 
done—a very skilful, interpretative, sympathetic study of the 
last but one of the great Victorians. Morley is here in his | 
habit as he lived.”—Daily Chronicle. Frontispiece. 

10s. 6d. net. 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF | 
ENGINEERING | 


By Sir Francis Fox, M.I.C.E., Hon. A.R.1.B.A,. 
“ Will make those who read it wish that more engineers would 
become authors, giving details of their achievements through 
the printed page."—The Daily Express. Plans and _ photo- 
graphs, 18s. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE GREAVES 


Foreword by Field-Marshal Earl Haig, O.M. 
A record of sport and service in many lands. Illustrations 
and Maps. 15s. net. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND | 
By the Right Rev. A. C. Headlam, C.H., D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester. 








“Tt is in every sense an important pronouncement, and is 
certain to exercise a strong influence upon the course of 
ecclesiastical affairs.’—The Guardian. 12s. net. | 


THE CONQUESTS OF CEAWLIN, | 
THE SECOND BRETWALDA 


By Major P. T. Godsal. 
Throws an entirely new light on the period from the coming | 
of the West Saxons in 514 to the death of Ceawlin in 593. | 


With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. | 


ADVENTURES IN TURKEY & RUSSIA | 
By E. H. Keeling, M.C. 

Full of adventure and sheds valuable light on Turkish 

character and methods. Maps and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS 
WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST. 
By W. Ramsay Smith, M.D., D.Sc. 
Combines pleasant gossip, anecdotes, and personal experiences 
with sound scientific knowledge and observation. Illustrated. 


18s. net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY AS I SAW IT 

By Capt. G. H. A. Willis, C.B., R.N. | 
A refreshing story told with an Irishman's zest of naval life 
at home and abroad. Illustrated. 16s. net. | 


THE MERCHANT NAVY 
By Archibald Hurd. Vol. II. (Official History of the | 
Great War). 

Deals with the period of “ 

1915-1917. “A wonderful volume of stories and a supreme 

vindication of the character and seamanship of the Merchant 

Service."—Daily News. Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


THE GAME ANIMALS OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


By Capt. ‘T. E. Donne, C.M.G., Author of “Red Deer 
Stalking in New Zealand.” 


unrestricted submarine warfare,” 


An account, by one in official charge, of the introduction, | 
acclimatisation and development of these animals, Of great 
interest to sportsmen and naturalists. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN ART | 

By FE. B. Havell. 
The author opens up a new and very fascinating approach | 
to Indian Art through the Himalayas. Illustrations. 12s. net. | 


Analysed by “ Scrutator.” 


|THE ODDS AT MONTE CARLO | 
| 


An attempt to analyse frankly and = dispassionately the 
advantages of the bank and the chances of the player. 
“*Scrutator’ is the wisest counsellor a gambler could have.” | 


—Morning Post. 5s. net. | 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., 
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From BELL’S LIST 








The COMPLETE “ Pepys.” 
PEPYS’ DIARY. pia PAPER EDITION. Containing 


Wheatley’s full copyright text of the immortal Diary, which 
has been well described as “one of the great lucky-bags of 
literature.” Wheatley’s shert Life of Pepys and a compre- 
hensive index to the Diary are also included. ‘The Daily 
Telegraph says that it is “an edition which every lover of 
Pepys will covet.’ Complete in 3 small 8vo volumes. 
Price 42s. per set. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 


CHATS ON SCIENCE. By Professor E. E. 


SLOSSON. Eighty talks by the author of “ Creative 
Chemistry” (of which over 100,000 have been sold) on many 
fascinating aspects of the world of science—among them, of 
course, the latest discoveries, relativity - atomic structure. 
Price 6s. net. . Bell & Sons, Ltd. 


By Sir CHARLES HOLMES, in which this famous critic 
gives an exposition of the main features of pictorial art, based 
on an examination of the Italian pictures in the National 
collection. “No one can read it,” savs the Manchester 
Guardian, “and appreciate its beautiful illustrations without 
receiving new light on old art.” Demy 8vo, with 112 illus- 
trations, including 8 colour-plates. Price 21s. net. 

G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 


SANCTUARIES FOR BIRDS, AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM. gy u. J. MASSINGHAM, 


author of “ Untrodden Ways.” re, _ Price 5s. net. 
- Bell & Sons, Ltd. 





























MADAM 4 CROWL’S GHOST and other Tales 
of Mystery. By J.S. LE FANU. ‘Tie Lonvoner, in the 
Evening News, says: “1 sat late by the fire and had two 
hours of pure pleasure,” while Dra. M, R. JAmMes (author of 
“Ghost Lales of an Antiquary”) says that Le Fanu “ stands 
absoluiely in the front rank as a ae of ghost stories.” 
Crowr. Svo 7S. 6d. net. - Bell & Sons, Lid. 


CHESS ‘BOOKS 


“Messrs. Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of Chess 
Books.”"—Nea Statesman, 





Among their publications are books by :— 
Capablanca. Chess Fundamentals. 10s. 6d. net. 
Reti. Modern Ideas in Chess. 7s. 6d. net. 
Znosko-Borovsky. ‘The Middle Game in Chess. 10s. 6d. 
net, 
Lasker. Chess Strategy. 7s. 6d. net. 
Detailed Chess List, with specimen pages, post free. 





A Gift. of Lasting Value. 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


Tinrgp Eprrion. 1252 Paces. 1700 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Especially Valuable and Convenient for the Student and 
the Busy Man. 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary is the largest and 
latest abridgment of the “ New International,” and 
retains the essential features which distinguish that 
great book from all other dictionaries. Besides a 
very full vocabulary, with complete definitions, it 
includes numerous and valuable appendixes which 
make it particularly valuable as a desk-book for 
quick reference, 

STANDARD EDITION. Size, 10 & 7 & 3 inches. 


CLOTH, with marginal thumb index ae 25s, net. 
‘THIN PAPER EDITION. Size, 8§ & 53 X 1} inches. 
ART CANVAS, with thumb index ... wile 25s. net. 


FULL LEATHER, with thumb index = 37s. 6d. net. 








G. BELL & SONS, LTD.., 
York House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 2. 











A v®id impression of eventful 
vears, vastly entertaining. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


JOHANNESBURG 
& LONDON 


By LOUIS COHEN, 
‘Author of ** Reminiscences of Kimberley 


Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Cloth, Gilt extra. 
12/6 net. 


Whiting in a style which is brisk, but 

not brusque, Mr. Cohen discusses 

the celebrities of the Golden City, 

and presents an intimate and truly 

graphic picture of eventful days on 

the Rand and in “ Bohemian” 
London. 


Send for Prospectus to 
Robert Holden & CoLtd 


12 York Buildings Adelphi 
London W.C. 2. 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS 


The World’s Createst Problem. 


KENYA 


By NORMAN LEYS >» M. es D.P.H. 





("hu i nan buian 

With an intros lucti¢ by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
Medium 8vo. 424 Dae » Sie. 

R. LEYS, wh« ‘teen yea dical 

service in Kast Attica, here deals wit the tre 
mendous problems which arise from the control of the 
black by the white race in . ist Africa. tis lisclosures 
are sensational, and his book is the only recent full 








account of the tacts. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
ARCHPRIEST AVVAKUM | 
BY HIMSELF. 


RANSLATED from the seventeenth 
ceni(ury Russian by Jane Harrison 














and Hope Mirrlees. With a preface by 
Prince Mirsky. Foolscap Svo. 156 pp. 6s. | 
This remarkable autobiography, which | 
stands entirely by itself in Rucstan lite 
ture, 1s now tor the first time translated 
into English, | 


THE HOGART H ESSAYS 


PP HE time has come to revive the go nth century 
art of the Pamphlet. The Hog: Pr is there- 


fore beginning a series, THE HOGARTH "ESSAYS, 
on hterature, politics, art, science, religion, life, sport, 
travel, biography. ‘The first ays in the serie u - 
VIRGINIA WOOLF. es Bennett and Mrs. Brown. 
ROGER FRY. The * Arti nd P ycho Analysis, 

THEODORA BOSANOU i r. Henry James at Work. 


od. net each. 


t. & ELIOT. esane ys John Dryden. 3s, 6d. net 
Write for list of further essays to— 


THE HOGARTH PRESS, 


52 Tavistock vale London, W.C. 
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/MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





THE TREASURE 


HOUSE OF BELGIUM: Her Land 


! 
} ° i es . . . . -pre vs one , 
Literature. By EMILE CAMMAERTS. With 24 illustrations. Sup roval Svo. 2l1s. net 
The Scotsmai ‘It is not only a valuable contribution to the literature dealing with Belgium, but it is so beautifully illus- 
trated and so handsomely bound that it will make a very suitable Christmas girt.” ; 





and People, Her Art and 








THE KE LMSCO TT PRESS. 
: The > hook a 





print o 


Mr S. 
it al ils, 


B 
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y H. 


MN aIYG. 


HALLIDAY SPARLING. Illustrated. 8vo. 18s. net 


Cockerell’s account of the Kelmscott Pri a cata te of the oks 




















| THE BELIEF IN 
i| iy or j. G. FRAZER, 


MICRONESIANS. Svo. 


| MMORTALITY AND THE . WORSHIP. 


Author of 


OF THE DEAD. 


Boug Vol. ue Betier AMonc TIMI 


The Gelden 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE Two JU NGLE BOOKS. 
By RUDY ID KIPLING. The Fir 
Jungle B it i lume, with i 
arranged. Wit! l‘rontispiece in colour 
Illustrations. Crov Cloth, 1 
12s. 6d. net 
IF. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 11 
} Paper. Suitable fo ning. 6d. net. 


| LAND AND SEA PAL ES. 
For Scouts and Guid » 
4s. net. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. 


18s. net 
LEAVES F ROM *“ THE GOI LDE N 
BOUGH.” 
and Second Culled by LADY FRAZER. With 16 full-page illustra- 
stories re- tions by H. M. BROCK. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
and other The British lWeekl “There are myths and legends, 
Leather, and stories of dragons and giants, gathered from all parts 


is. Od. net. 


inted on Hand-Made 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 1 


of the world... . The illustr by H. M. Brock are 
most arresting, and greatly increase the value and interest 
of this beautiful book.” 


irons 





NELL GWYNNE, 1650-1687. 
By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT, Illustrated. 
Ss. net. 





LONDON. 











THE OLD LADIES. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 61. net. 
IN THE LAND OF YOUTH. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. 7s. 6d. net. 
BLIND MAN’S 





BUFF. 
By LOUIS HEMON, Author of “ 
, 7s 6d. net. 


FINANCIAL REFORM. 


ie 
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| THE ABC OF THE 
EXCHANGES. _ 
Edition a Revised, vcith ‘additions, by 


RUMP. ( wn e Is, ¢ 








MACMILLAN 





FOREIGN 


ly RUDYARD , G. Illustrated in Colour by 
a. we By SIDNEY DARK. | With Ilustra 
a we s ave JOSEPH PENNELL. Super Royal 8vo. 25s. net 
COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. The Times Literary Supplement—‘One of the best 
By RUDY AR D KIPLING. 23 vols. Cloth, 6s. net. books on London that has appeared for a | time.” 
ail i 7s. 6 net each. — a — — 
cats melee IRISH FAIRY TALES. 


ria ¢ ‘hapd laine. ° ee 


By HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 8vo. 6s. net 

The § f 1 M Hi | ( ra 

having contrived to touch on so many urgent 

in the bri 3 4 his four lectures, and 
salons ¢h, ty? 





iE. 


Feonomy i t Ly rsit ( ( bride 


FINANCE, cami ts se a ee 


which is 
1 i a ORM INS. 
- one ca f tl nu t Tradition, S 
it it can be shi » and Dat By BURNETT HILLMAN 
STREETER. Hon.DD.Edir Feliow of Cucen’ 
Seale ais Co! Oxford, and Cat Hereford, Svo. 21s. 1 
| RES RNS 
CHRISTUS Leprony bing 
An Essay LB WILLIAM TI PLI 
\1 ith D.Litt, Bishop lanche 10s. 1 
NOR MAN The Christian IVorld \ yaluable book, full thought 
and sugeestivent ” 
es suitable for Ps ental , t free at oF it. 


& 


With cok + d and oth 
R \CKHA) 
um 8vo. 10s. net 


By JAMES STEPHENS 
Tilustrations by ARTHI R 
Chea per need ression \J 


A LAST SCRAP 


By GEORGE SAINI 
net. 


BOOK. 
SBURY. Royal l6mo. 7s. 61. 


” 


THE GOLDEN TREA (SUI RY OF 
— LY RICS. 


Select ul ¢ n : 4 LAUR | BINY 
Crown e& ) Clot! 6d. net | het 
, , > Darly 1} ‘Mr. Binyon 1 
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Letters of James Boswell 

Collected and edited by CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER. 
Two volumes. The two great repositories of Boswell’s auto- 
graphs are now in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York 
and the Library of Mr. R. B. Adam at Buffalo. Professor 
Tinker has been able to add, from a multitude of sources, over 
one hundred letters never before printed. ‘The result is a 
picture of Boswell unlike anything we have hitherto possessed. 
31s. 6c. net. 


Egypt and the Army 


By Lieut.-Col. P. G. ELCOOD. “The story of modern Egypt. 
Of the early successes of England in Egypt, Milner has left an 
imperishable and truthful record; of the early failures, Wilfred 
Blunt has bequeathed an equally vivid, though bitter account. 
There remains yet to relate how and why Egypt threw off the 
yoke.” 16s. net. 


A Study of the Prose Works 
of John Donne 


By EVELYN M. SIMPSON. The author treats her : et in 
detail, presenting us with a sketch of Donne’s life, character, 
and thought. ‘he book discusses all Donne’s prose works and 
includes a hitherto unpublished sermon. 15s. net. 


Master Richard Quyny 

Bailiff of Stratford-on-Avon and Friend of William Shakespeare. 
By EDGAR I. FRIPP. This book, by the Editor of the Minutes 
and Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon, 1554- 
1620, treats of the burgher-life of Stratford in the time of 
Shakespeare and introduces us to Alexander Aspinall, the 
schoolmaster, William Gilbert, the curate, Abraham Sturley, the 
lawyer, and other neighbours and friends of Shakespeare. 
10s, net. 


Milton’s Poems, 1645 


Type-facsimile. Crown 8vo. Limited to 1,000 copies. The 
purpose of this reprint is to put into the reader’s hands a book 
resembling as closely as may be the book which Milton saw. 
Readings of the edition of 1673 are cited where they appear 
to correct a mere misprint of 1645, and the opportunity has been 
taken to call attention to misprints in the Latin Poems which 
seem hitherto to have escaped attention. 10s. 6d. net. 


Type Facsimiles 
CHARACTER OF WOMEN. Pope. 5s. net. 
THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. Snensrone. 5s, 6d. net. 
ODE. Gray 3s. 6d. net. 
MACFLECKNOE, Drypen. 4s. 6d. net. 


Knowledge and Virtue 

By the Rev. Father WAGGETT. Being the Hulsean Lectures 
delivered in 1920 and 1921. An appeal for a revival of interest 
in religious affairs, 10s, 6d. net. 


OXFORD BOOKS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 






The Political Novel 


Its Development in England and America. By M. FE. SPEARP, 
The author devotes most space to Disraeli, but there are 
chapters on Trollope, George Eliot, George Meredith, Henry 
Adams, H. G. Wells and others. 10s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to 

Modern Political Theory 
By C. E. M. JOAD. A recent volume of great interest in The 
World’s Manuals, 2s, 6d. net each, 


Fossil Man in Spain 


By HUCO OBERMAIER. The English version of El Hombre 
Fésii has many additions by the author. ‘The illustrations are 
very numerous and will excite much interest and remark. Few 


books in this field present their knowledge so lucidly. 23s, net. 


Tibet: Past and Present 


By Sir CHARLES BELL. A valuable and irteresting book ih * 
appears at a moment when interest has been aroused, chiefly by 
the Everest Expeditions, in Tibetan affairs. Sir Charles has an 
intimate knowledge of the present Dalai Lama, and was the first 
man to visit the Lhasa by invitation. Illustrated with 
80 plates in monochrome and 3 in colour, 21s, net. 


The English-Speaking Nations 


By G. W. MORRIS and L. §. WOOD. Describing itself as 
“A study in the development of the Commonwealth weal,” 
this book is by the authors of the ever-popular work, “ The 
Golden Fleece.” It sets out to show some of the problems 
that beset the British Empire, and the lines along which a 
solution is being attempted: its treatment is popular and its 
illustrations many and varied. 400 pp. 8s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net. 


Ghosts and Marvels 


Edited by V. H. COLLINS. With an Introduction by Dr. 
M. R. JAMES. A collection of tales of ghosts and uncanny 
stories ranging from the seventeenth century to S®e present day. 
In World’s Classics. 2s. net each. 


A Survey of Contemporary Music 
By CECIL GRAY. In this important and provocative critical 
study the author makes a complete survey of contemporary 
activity in music. 7s. 6d. net. 


ia ii oo 

The New Music 

By Dr. GEORCE DYSON. Primarily a study that will appeal 
to all who have heard the modern masters and want to know 
a little more of how and why they seek to obtain their effects. 
8s. 6d. net. 


A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress 


By J. D. M. RORKE. The second edition of this remarkable 
book is now published. ‘The book is the frankest and most 
discussed autobiography of a musical life ever published. 
4s. 6d. net. 
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WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


COME HITHER -nct 
PEACOCK PIE 


IMustrated by C. Lovat Fraser, 14/- net 
Unillustrated 4/6 net 


DOWN-A-DOWN DERRY os 15/- net 
COLLECTED POEMS 


2 vols.) 27/6 net 


THE VEIL 6/- net 
THE LISTENERS 3/6 net 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE. PASSING YEARS 21/- net 
By LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD | 12/6 wet 
By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By LORD CHARNWOOD, 10/6 wet 
CECIL RHODES 
By BASIL WILLIAMS 15/- net 


LORD SHAFTESSURY 
By J. & L. BARBARA HAMMOND. 12/-nct 


A LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPE —_ 
By JOSEPH Q. ADAMS. 21/- 
TENNYSON 
By HAROLD NICOLSON, 12/6 nek 
BYRON: The Last Journey 
ky HAROLD NICOLSON, 12/6 nek 


ry. 7 | 
TRAVEL 
THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE 
WORLD 63/- n0t 
By A. CHERRY GARRARD (2 vols.) 
THE HEART OF ARABIA 63/. net 
By H. ST. J. B. PHILBY (2 vols.) 


LANDS OF THE THUNDERBOLT 


By LORD RONALDSHAY. 16/- net 
INDIA 
By LORD RONALDSIIAMY. 18/- net 


GEOPGE 
al rg Yi T 
SANTAYANA 
THE LIFE OF REASON (5 vols.) 
Each 8/- net 
THE SENSE OF BEAUTY 12/6 net 
LITTLE ESSAYS 


collection of extracts edited by 
toc 1N PEARSALL SMITH. 12/6 net 


CHARACTER AND OPINION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 10/6 net 
SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 


12/- net 
POEMS 7/6 net 
SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL 
FAITH 12/- net 


< ONSTAR, 


advertisements and because reviews 





SELECTION OF 


BERNARD SHAW 
RECENT PLAYS: 
SAINT JOAN 6/- net 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 10/. nct 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE 7/6 net 


NOVELS (3/6): 
CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION 
THE IRRATIONAL KNOT 
THE UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST 
LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS 


A list of the Plays, Novels and Essays of 


Bernard Shaw, in various forms and at 
warious prices, will be sent free on 
application 


GORDON 
BOTTOMLEY 


GRUACH AND BRITAIN’S 
DAUGHTER 7/6 net 
KING LEAR’S WIFE 7/6 net 
VISION OF GIORGIONE = 10/6 net 
POEMS OF THIRTY YEARS 


With a portrait. (In preparation) 


HAVELOCK 
ELLIS 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS: 
First Series. 15/- net 
Second Series. 12/- nct 
Third (and final) Series. 12/- net 


THE DANCE OF LIFE 12/-9 
THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIE NE 


12/- net 
THE SOUL OF SPAIN 12/- net 
AFFIRMATIONS 7/6 net 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS :/6 nct 


GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


The MICKLEHAM EDITION of the Novels 
and Poems is now complete, and supersedes 
the Pocket Edition. 

Cloth, Ss. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 
SANDRA BELLONI 
VITTORIA 
EVAN HARRINGTON 
THE EGOIST 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND 
RHODA FLEMING 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 
SHORT STORIES 
POEMS (3 vols.) 


ILLUSTRATED XMAS GIFT BOOKS ISSUE 


are not repetitive. 








, A i ec A 
i MAKERS OF THE | STAN DARD BOOKS |, POPULAR i 
‘ xis CENTURY ; i CHEAP FICTION } 
H pectus of the} drawn from the General Catalogue and including works new and old. i Prospectus of books by i 
H s im this popular § This list is offcied because Oo even the best books— a tendency H p par ? Ber ead ous. H 
by gemine ‘ished 3/6 ct, an 
pon > it’ = ioe ' to be forgotten. There are many authoritative,avorks that risk neglect i including many recent H 
H free on vequest : from stu dents and readers because they cannot all figure in current Press j Successful issues, free | 
{ ' ‘ on re 7u st. | 


ANTHOLOGIES 
AND A PLAY 


A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY 


By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 6/- net 
A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 6/-nct 
170 CHINESE POEMS 


By ARTHUR WALEY. 7/6 net 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE: raed 
By ERNEST MILTON. 16/- ni 


With a Prolegue by Walter de la Mare. 


BELLES LETTRES 


THE “ GRANTA” AND ITS 
CONTRIBU TORS 


d by F. A. RICE. 31/6 net 
suADOWS ON THE PALATINE 
By WILFRANC HUBBARD. 8/6 net 
MASTERS AND MEN 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA, 7/6 net 
A GALLERY 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA, 10/6 net 


HISTORY 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA, 16/- net 
THE SECRET OF THE COUP 
D ETAT 

By THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF 

KERRY. 18/- net 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF MODERN 
TIMES 


sy LT.-COL. F. E. WHITTON. 12/6 net 
THE MAKING OF MODERN 
ENGLAND 

By CILBERT SLATER, M.A. 7/6 net 
EUROPE AND THE FAITH 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, 7/6 net 
THE JEWS 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 9/- net 


A STUDY OF WAR 
by Admiral Sir REGINALD CUSTAN( E 
G.C.B., K.CM.G, 32 


ry. Vo. 
POLITICS 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, 12/- net 
HUMAN NATURE IN POL ITIC s 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 7/6 net 
SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


By HW. C. BYWATER. 18/- nel 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 
By RAMSAY MUIR. 12/- net 


NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 


By RAMSAY MUIR. 7/6 net 
NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
By RAMSAY MUIR. 8/6 net 














will be sent free on request to 


10/12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2 
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FROM 
THE LITTLE WISE ONE ONE 


.B.E., F.R.G.S., A fascinating volume of Native African anima} 
stories, profusely illus aetad with the author's 


P.Z.S. 
7s. 6d. net. thumbnail sketches and drawings. 








—— 

By O. A. MERRITT || THE COTTAGE BY THE COMMON 
HAWKES A book for those with imagination, with +) 

Is. 6d. net. courage to laugh and the courage to cry, <A Bory 


A PORTRAITURE OF CHRIST 
By the Rev. BERNARD HERKLOTS, M.A. Frontispiece in Colour. for those who  boee “ and understand the vivid 
A simple attempt to portray from a fresh standpoint 7/8 net _past echoing into the busy present. i 


the matchless personality of the “Word Made oe a8, en THE SMALL HOUSE: ITS 
j Flesh.” 33 Illustrations in black POSSIBILITIES 


and White. This book will appeal to those who awe limits } 

10s. 6d. net. space and want to make the most of tl rehi- 
EGO SUM By ARTHUR C. BRUCE 
: Personality and the Foundations of Belief. 6/- uct 























tectural, decorative, and furnis shing pose ‘bi ities, 


RECOLLEC TIONS AND 
REMINISCENCES 








By LORD HAWKE, 
16 Llustrations. 




















' Written for young men who “want to know "; and ¢ Wilh of deed enett—end of mame. Geel nie 
of «reat assistance to Preachers and Teachers. H some Ga personal recollections of rere people, varied 
: eons ‘ 9 Site experiences simply told, make this book delighttyl 
i ae re _reading. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE >. a SSE 
By AYLMER MAUDE. . 7a oo 
: By the Rev. J. M. E. ROSS, M.A. 3 vols. 5s. net. MARIE c. STOPES 
: ; rith 12 Illustrations. 








Editor of “ The British Weekly.” — 
By SIR WILLIAM 


The author gives very 3/6 xt ORPEN, R.A. 
» each With many new Fepro- | 


STORIES OF OLD IRELAND AND 
MYSELF 


The artist tells his readers in witty and arresting 


: A devotional commentary. 
little space to critical questions, his purpose being the 








: comfort, strength and enlightenment of the spirtt. : ductions of his painting 
: c c H and drawings. fashion about Ireland as he knew her, in happy 
12s. 6d. net. days beiore black tragedy stilled her laughter, 





5 Edition de Lure, 100 copies, numbered and signed, £1 11s. 6d. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES }2))7 07.00" ? { - 


: By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 3/6 net 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, | S@? } 


iA devotional commentary in which Dr. Brown gives each 
yy 


a vivid picture of the early Apostolic Church. 
: 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN 2 vols. 
THE DIVINE By the Rev. W. J. LIMMER SHEPPARD, D.D. 
A devotional commentary for the help of the lay 3/6 nt 


eacder who desires to know the meaning and message , cach . 
: COVENT GARDEN, WC.2. \—/ 


tof the Apocalypse. 
ove PUBLISHERS OF THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Full List gladly sent on Reque 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH 
By the Rev. H. ELVET LEWIS, M.A., arcupruip OF WALES Veh Edition. Pelee OA 
A devotional commentary. It is appropriate that the J 
t poet-preacher and Archdruid of Wales should inter- 3, 6 -— S( Al Pp MASSAGE 
H i pret for modern readers the poet- prophet of Israel. ‘ 
ee ere tg HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 























THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS LIKE— 


By CONSTANCE MAYNARD 


Dealing with the mystical interpretation of Nature 2/6 net “THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEXE” ete 
DY par ables. H Contents: On Iland and Etectric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 
re, Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free the 





‘ Hair-follicles from Scurf Accumulations. The Cause and Cure 
HOW THE KINGDOM COMES i one 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES J. HARLEY PARKER LTD. 











By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 
: Twenty-four pithy, suggestive and practical messages 2/6 net 
: : from great Bible texts. H 


STORIES FROM FORMOSA 





: By MARJORIE LANDSBOROUGH 
: Illustrated by ArntHuR TwidLe and from photographs. 

$ Delightful stories of some of the author's Chinese 2/6 t 
‘ friends, written specially for boys and girls. = ” 








DOWN THE ARAGUAYA 
By A. C. MACINTYRE 
PA fresh and alluring story of a wonderful missionary P 
journey undertaken at the irresistible impulse of the 2/6 
Gospel. 


net 





THE ADDER’S STING By GEORGE HAWKER 
A DOCTOR’S STORY 


; A temperance story in verse, convincing the mind 2/6 net 
: while tensely gripping the heart. | 
H 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
COMPLETE. LIST ON APPLICATION FROM 


THE RELIGICUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 


(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W.1 


*Phone Victoria 2215. 














GIVE BOOKS FOR XMAS 
& THE NEW YEAR. 


An illustrated list of the Newest Books to 
suit all tastes, with a section for Boys and 
Girls, and Picture Books and Annuals for 
the Youngsters post free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, LTD., 
163a STRAND, W.C.2 


(Opposite Bush House.) 








} 


This shop will be open until 5 o'clock on Saturdays, Dec. 13 and 20. 











NATALOGUE of Miscellaneous, 
J FOREIGN BROOKS (mostly French). Post free on application. Also Cat. 
of English Books in new condition at considerably reduced prices, Post free « 
application. Old and New Forcign books supplied at reasonable terms. Corresp. 
in English, French, German, and Dutch.—J. A. NEI 
Road, Willesden Green, London, N.W. 2. 
arrangement, 


Interesting SECOND-HAND 


Business by post only, except 





UR TEETH AND OUR HE ALTH, by H. UREN OLVER, 
L.D.S., R.C.S. “Mr. Olver’s very sensible book,” 








HUYS, Bookseller, 37, Dean 


Spectator, 28, 2d., 
post free. —JT, MURBY and CO., 1 Fleet- Jane, E.C. 4, or any bookecller, 
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P Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 
of Standard Works for the Library and Xmas Gifts. 


a FAR AWAY UP THE NILE 





























[MON By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 

ith the With Illustrations by the Author, his son H. R. MILLAIS, and from Photographs. 

ope 4to. 30s. net. 

eee “Mr. J. G. Millais’s ‘Far Away Up the Nile,’ which Longmans publish to-day at thirty shillings, is by far the most 
“hs ‘topical’ of all the hundreds of books with which the season has littered the reviewer's table. Describing the journey begun 
. last November, it must have been in the printer’s hands for several months, but it might have been written during the last 


limitea ‘veek or two; for it pictures the whole situation which now confronts us in Egypt.”-—Daily Graphic, November 27th, 1924. 
ite 


hii MY GARDEN BOOK 


Prepared for the Daily use of all who own a garden big or little. 
By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. 








stories, 

Ne With 24 Plates in Colour from Drawings by G. 8S. ELGOOD, R.I., Miss BEATRICE PARSONS, Miss ELLEN WARRINGTON, 

pais and Miss WINIFRED WALKER, and 392 Illustrations in Black and White. 

a 4to. 36s. net. 

A, SS Re eee eee ae en ee 
TUDOR STUDIES 

AND Presented by the Board of Studies in History in the University of London to Professor A. F, POLLARD, being the work of 

twelve of his Colleagues and Pupils. 
oan Edited by R. W. SETON-WATSON. 
whiter Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 





BRITISH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 
| dive ee Py 


MANIN AND THE VENETIAN REVOLUTION OF 1848 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


With 6 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 








HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. Based on Official Documents. 
NAVAL OPERATIONS. 
Vol. I. To the Battle of Falklands, December, 1914. 
By Sir JULIAN 8. CORBETT, LL.M. With 5 Maps and 8 Diagrams in the Text. 8vo. Also a separate 





——— 




















= case including 18 larger Maps. 17s. 6d. net. 
Vol. Ii. From the Battle of Falklands to the Entry of Italy into the War in May, 1915. 
By Sir JULIAN 8. CORBETT, LL.M. With 17 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. net. 

Vol. III. The Dardanelles Campaign from May, 1915, to the final evacuation, the opening of the Salonika 
operations, the Mesopotamian campaign to the Battle of Ctesiphon, operations in minor theatres, 
the German submarine campaign and events in Home Waters up to and including the Battle 
of Jutland. 

sy Sir JULIAN §S. CORBETT, LL.M. With 7 Plans and Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 
46 Maps in a separate case. S8vo. 21s. net. 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. WORKS BY J. L. AND BARBARA 
In 12 Volumes. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net each. HAMMOND. 
VOL. I.—to 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN. THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832: THE NEW 
VOL. II. 1066 to 1216. By G. BURTON ADAMS. CIVILIZATION. : 
VOL. III.—1216 to 1377. By T. F. TOUT. New and Cheaper Impression. Svo. 6s. 6d. 1et. 
VOL. IV.—1377 to 1485. By Sir C. OMAN. THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832: A STUDY 
VOL. V.—1485 to 1547. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. IN THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND BEFORE 
FISHER. ‘ THE REFORM BILL. 
c VOL. VI.—1547 to 1603. By A. F. POLLARD. New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. 6s. net, 
VOL. VII.—1603 to 1660. By F. C. MONTAGUE. — : Piggies a 
VOL. VIII.—1660 to 1702. By Sir RICHARD LODGE. THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 
VOL. IX.—1702 to 1760. By I. S. LEADAM. Edited by ANDREW LANG. Fully Illustrated in Black 
r , - a aap , INT: and White. Those Volumes marked * have Coloured 
ble = ee re em md os het ee Pictures as well. Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
VOR. XE MOnRICK and J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. BLUE FAIRY BOOK. RED FAIRY BOOK. 
: ae ee Sees sacs acaeeee : GREEN FAIRY BOOK. YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
VOL. XII 1837 to 1901. ; By Sir SIDNEY LOW and PINK FAIRY BOOK. GREY FAIRY BOOK. 
LLOYD C. SANDERS. *VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. *OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 
= - . ” *CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. *LILAC FAIRY BOOK, 
WORKS BY GEORGE MACAULAY *ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. *TRUE STORY BOOK. 
TREVELYAN. *BROWN FAIRY BOOK. BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
mNG I I 7 ‘E > WY mEE RED TRUE STORY BOOK, 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. Me acta Gar EYUEEER BOOK. 
ps ag ' , STRANGE STORY BOOK. 
GARIBALDI S_ DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
REPUBLIC. _. a *RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. *ARABIAN NIGHTS. *BOOK OF ROMANCE. 
GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. *RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. *BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 
GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. *RED BOOK OF HEROES. : a 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. *BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Kow, London, E.C. 4. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Christmas 


The POCKET “Q” 


On the Art of Writing 
Studies in Literature (first series) 
On the Art of Reading 
Adventures in Criticism 
By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


Ss net each 


T. VB. Prrestrey writes in The Spectator: “ Only the most 
human and lovable of authors are slipped into our pockets... . 
‘QO,’ you may say, carries literature out of the study into the 
sunlight.” 
ih ent, 


The CAMBRIDGE BOOK of 
PROSE and VERSE 


From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON 
With § plates. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net 
[| Ready shortly 
This Anthelogy of extracts covers the same period as 
Vol I of the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
and is designed to illustrate and supplement that volume, 


The STORY of 
ELIZACETHAN DRAMA 


By GC. B. HARRISON, M.A, 
With 5 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s net 
The author gives in connected narrative the main facts 
about the lives of the playwrights and the theatrical con- 
ditions and some criticism of the greatest plays of the 
period, interspersed with scenes from the plays themselves. 


The 
SONNETS of SHAKESPEARE 


Edited from the Quarto of 1609 
With an [Introduction and a Commentary by 
T. G. TUCKER, C.M.G., Litt.D..Camb.) 
Feap 4to. 17s 6d net 
‘The chief endeavour of the present work,” wriic Prof. 
Trckrr, “is to clear up as many as possible of the obscurities 
which commentators have left, and at the same time to correct 


+ number of erroneous interpretations which have been more or 
less in vogue.” 


’ uP 
ROUBILIAC’S WORK 
AT TAINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
sy Mrs KATHARINE A. ESDAILE 
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